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Roll Call of Chilton Trade 
List Shows 34,129 Dealers 


Loss of nearly 4,000 outlets in 1933 
despite increased sales due mainly 
to continued drop in volume of 


medium 


the sales trend, the annual roll 
call reveals that the number of 
passenger car dealers on the Chilton 
Trade List decreased for the fourth 
consecutive year. At the end of 
1933, the industry had 34,129 retail 
outlets as contrasted with 38,092 a 
year earlier and 51,660 at the end of 
1929. 
This continued contraction in the 
industry’s retail organization in the 


[) tea last year’s reversal of 





Editor, Automotive Industries 


and high-priced cars 


by Don Blanchard 


face of improving demand, however, 
will not surprise anyone familiar 
with the peculiarities of the 1933 
market. Last year’s gains were con- 
fined to the low-priced field, with the 
result that sales in other price brack- 
ets sank even lower than the meager 
totals obtained in 1932. Obviously, 





The Trade List is maintained by the 
Chilton Co. for the use of advertisers de- 
sirous of reaching the trade by direct mail. 
It is subject to continuous revision. 
Changes being made at the rate of more 
than 350 every working day of the year. 


The Roll Call of Passenger Car Dealers 


Number of Dealers 
Number of Representations* 


Number of Multiple-Line Dealers. . 


Number of Representations by 
Multiple-Line Dealers 





Number of Single-Line Dealers .. 


eereeee 


(End-of-the-Year Figures) 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
.--. 50,868 51,440 50,984 51,560 47,144 
... 60,378 62,387 62,872 63,054 62,741 
41,799 45,464 40,314 41,368 34,044 
9,069 5,976 10,670 10,192 13,100 
-.. 18,579 16,923 22,558 21,686 28,697 


1931 


42,881 
59,173 
28,594 
14,287 


30,579 





1932 
38,092 
53,437 
25,006 
13,086 


28,431 






1933 
34,129 
50,028 
20,965 
13,164 


29,063 


* There are more representations than dealers because some dealers represent more than one line. 
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further decreases in the number of 
outlets for cars in this category were 
to be expected. And the roll call 
shows that is where the casualties 
mostly occurred. 


The present year should see the 
end of dealer deflation. Production 
so far in 1934 has been better in 
substantially all price classes, which 
indicates that the fruits of recovery 
are being more broadly distributed 
than last year, when the low-priced 
cars were the principal beneficiaries. 
Moreover, almost every car maker 
is engaged in a drive to enlarge his 
retail organization, which should 
have a stimulating effect. 

The tendency for dealers to handle 
more than one line of cars continued 
unabated during 1933. ‘While the 
number of multiple-line dealers in- 
creased only from 13,086 to 13,164 
last year, the number of single-line 
dealers decreased sharply from 25,- 
006 to 20,965—a loss of 4041 from 
1932. As a consequence of these 
changes, 39 per cent of the dealers 
were in the multiple-line category 
at the end of 1933 as contrasted with 
34 per cent in 1932. This, of course, 
was a healthy development, as it 
gave dealers entering the multiple- 
line class more volume against which 
to apply overhead. In the interests 


of stability, it is to be hoped that 
this trend toward multiple-line deal- 
erships will continue as business gets 
better, at least in the smaller com- 
munities. 

Counting each make handled by 
multiple-line dealers separately, the 
total number of factory representa- 
tions at the end of last year 
amounted to 50,028 as compared 
with 53,437 a year earlier. The de- 
crease in representations during the 
past year, therefore, was 3409. This 
was less than the decline in the total 
number of dealers, which was due, 
of course, to the tendency for dealers 
to handle more than one line. 


BIG THREE—C hevrolet, 
Ford and Plymouth — representa- 
tions, according to the Chilton Trade 
List, increased during the year from 
23,595 to 23,707, due entirely to a 
substantial expansion in the Plym- 
outh organization, as both Ford and 
Chevrolet had fewer dealers at the 
end of 1933 than at the beginning. 
As a result of last year’s gains, 
Plymouth now has the second largest 
dealer organization, having displaced 
Ford from that position. Chevrolet 
continues in the leading position 
which it has occupied since 1928. 
Together the big three accounted 


Passenger Car Representations by 


Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Ford 


Total Chevrolet, Plymouth and Ford.. 17,114 


Chrysler 
Dodge 

Pontiac 
Buick 

Hudson 
Studebaker 
Oldsmobile 
De Soto 
Nash 
Graham 
Hupmobile 
Reo 
Cadillac 
Packard 
Auburn 


Ford 
Grand Total Representations 
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Miscellaneous and Unclassified 


(End-of-the-Year Figures) 





for 47 per cent of the industry’s 
dealer representations as compared 
with 44 per cent at the end of 1932. 


CHEVROLET lost 454 ‘rep- 
resentations during the year, accord- 
ing to the Trade List. Dealers han- 
dling this make exclusively decreased 
498, which was partly offset by an 
increase of 44 in the number han- 
dling Chevrolet and some other line. 
As one of the accompanying tables 
shows, the losses in dealer outlets 
were confined to the smaller centers, 
since in towns over 50,000 Chevrolet 
registered a gain of 23 representa- 
tions. 


PLYMOUTH gained 1366 out- 
lets in 1933, all of them necessarily 
being through multiple-line dealers, 
since only Chrysler, DeSoto and 
Dodge representatives handle this 
make. This increase was broadly 
distributed among the different pop- 
ulation groups so that Plymouth 
representation was materially 
strengthened in communities rang- 
ing from the largest to the smallest. 
Moreover since this count was made, 
there has been a further substantial 
increase in Plymouth representations 
due largely to expansion of the 
Dodge organization. 


Makes 














1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

ee 7,738 8381 8987 9,553 9,558 9,412 9,039 8,585 
eee sme oe os — 17,218 17,851 6,276 7,642 
eee 9,376 9,375 8,731 8,598 8833 8,735 8,280 7,480 
17,756 17,718 18,151 25,609 25,498 23,595 23,707 

ere 2,975 3,455 3,647 3,337 3,007 3,454 2,999 3,511 
ote 3,692 3,667 3,212 2,994 2842 2,663 2,722 2,772 
RB 2,627 32738 4,886 4,545 3,485 2,887 2,503 2,336 
are 3,614 3,597 3,538 3,241 3,003 2,608 2,472 2,273 
saauEss 3,842 3,754 3,508 3,488 2,863 2270 1,761 1,842 
Hee 2,850 2,546 2,262 2,242 1,971 1,999 1,927 1,733 
peer 1,685 1,845 1,656 1,668 1,592 1,426 1,351 41,418 
RTS aid - 307 1,183 1,369 1,234 1,252 1,359 
rst): 2,196 2,280 1,986 2,128 1,884 1,677 1,430 1,201 
Laesee 1,955 1,389 1,492 1,751 1,469 1,206 1,079 920 
eas 1,356 1,291 1,265 1,296 1,084 991 854 699 
Bat oa 1,112 1,093 1,119 870 772 41,079 756 668 
iy 823 = 815 762 722 700 654 £602 #563 
SC) 750 739 762 176 = 721 682 624 540 
SSaasaies 448 452 525 702 581 1,117 780 477 
Dea. 271 244 214 -266~=Ss 312,—t—‘éakd#«=885Sts«35O 
PERE 30,196 30,440 30,636 31,154 27,605 26,396 23,497 22,662 
ae? 13,068 14,191 14,518 13,749 9,527 7,279 6,345 3,659 
PIAS 60,378 62,387 62,872. 63,054 62,741 59,173 53,487 50,028 
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Multiple-line dealers have become a steadily more important factor as the total 


FORD lost an even 800 repre- 
sentations, of which 653 were in 
towns of less than 10,000 population. 
He lost 101 outlets in the big cities, 
reducing his representation in com- 
munities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion to 499. The remaining 46 rep- 


number of dealers has declined 


towns of 10,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. 


CHRYSLER boosted its out- 
lets by 512 to 3511. As in the case of 
Plymouth, its gains were widely dis- 
tributed, all four -population groups 





the end of last year had the largest 
number of dealers it has had since 
1928. 


DODGE registered a small but 
important gain of 50 outlets to 2772, 
which is the largest number of rep- 





resentations were eliminated in showing increases. This company at resentations this line has had since 
Dealer Representations by Population Groups 
. Total 
10,000 and Under 10,000—50,000 50,000— 100,000 Over 100,000 Representations 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 

MM nc 5 ca ens 308 177 256 150 65 45 150 105 780 477 
ern cleat die 1,679 1,477 525 531 98 97 170 168 2,472 2,273 
Comme ........ 176 169 259 247 73 58 94 89 602 563 
Chevrolet ....... 7,786 7,316 711 704 118 118 424 447 9,039 8,585 
Cheveie....i355. 2,152 2,559 510 586 87 88 250 278 2,999 3,511 
See 609 638 342 412 74 81 227 228 1,252 1,359 
"a eae 1,794 1,816 568 568 96 98 264 290 2,722 2,772 
iso cee eas 6,843 6,190 683 666 154 125 600 499 8,280 7,480 
Graham -....:... 506 398 325 278 79 77 169 167 1,079 920 
i eee rrr 1,090 1,047 393 467 78 95 200 233 1,761 1,842 
Hupmobile ..... 384 287 256 219 62 56 152 137 854 699 
je eee ee 765 602 383 354 86 71 196 174 1,430 1,201 
Oldsmobile ..... 744 829 353 358 72 77 182 154 1,351 1,418 
Packard ........ 175 137 281 241 67 65 101 97 624 540 
Pierce-Arrow ... 109 88 157 141 45 38 74 83 385 350 
Piymouth.......% 4,333 5,013 1,155 1,566 204 267 584 796 6,276 7,642 
POMUBE. 2.4.20. 1,714 1,540 461 507 92 82 236 207 2,503 2,336 
a Ud ae outing neat 375 291 211 208 64 60 106 109 756 668 
Studebaker ..... 1,169 991 501 497 98 88 159 157 1,927 1,733 
Miscellaneous 3,987 2,102 1,363 866 299 184 697 507 6,345 3,659 

36,698 33,667 9,693 9,566 2,011 1,870 5,035 4,925 53,487 50,028 
Per Cent Change — 8% —1% — 7% — 2% — 6% 
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Multiple-Line 


Single-Line Dealers 
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1931 1932 























VS. Single-Line Dealers 


Multiple Line Dealers 
. Se 
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1933 1931 1932 1933 
554 358 209 Auburn 563 422 268 
1,536 1,139 624 Buick 1,072 1,333 1,649 
230 183 139 Cadillac 424 419 424 
7,794 7,718 7,220 Chevrolet 1,618 1,321 1,365 
— — — Chrysler 3,454 2,999 3,511 
— — — DeSoto 1,234 1,252 1,359 
— — — Dodge 2,663 2,722 2,772 
6,881 6,768 6,322 Ford 1,854 1,512 1,158 
758 639 496 Graham 448 440 424 
1,603 1,259 1,278 Hudson 667 502 564 
539 459 354 Hupmobile 452 395 345 
1,064 896 696 Nash 613 534 505 
822 654 428 Oldsmobile 604 697 990 
311 240 189 Packard 371 384 351 
71 41 36 Pierce-Arrow 378 344 314 
“= oe — Plymouth 7,351 6,276 7,642 
1,811 1,370 860 Pontiac 1,076 1,133 1,476 
406 310 313 Reo 673 446 355 
1,048 586 428 Studebaker 951 1,341 1,305 
25,428 22,620. 19,592 Total 26,466 24,472 26,777 
3,166 2,386 1,373 Misc. 4,113 3,959 2,286 
28,594 25,006 20,965 -Grand Total 30,579 28,431 29,063 


1930. It gained strength in all four 
population groups except the 10,000 
to 50,000 class, where there was no 
change in the number of outlets dur- 
ing the year. As pointed out under 
Plymouth, there has been a sub- 
stantial further increase in the 
Dodge organization recently. 


PONTIAC lost 167 outlets last 
year. The number of multiple-line 
dealers in its organization, however, 
increased 343, which provided a sub- 
stantial offset to the 510 reduction 
in exclusive dealers. This make lost 
outlets in all population groups ex- 
cept the 10,000 to 50,000, where its 
representations increased from 461 
to 507. 


BUICK representations totaled 
2273 at the end of last year, a de- 
cline of 199 during the preceding 12 
months. Its exclusive outlets de- 
creased by 515 to 624, but its multi- 
ple-line dealers gained 316. The in- 
creases in the multiple-line dealer- 
ships of both of this make and Pon- 
tiac reflect the consolidation policy 
which General Motors followed last 
year, at least until B-O-P was dis- 
banded. Buick’s losses were almost 
entirely confined to towns of less 
than 10,000 people and, hence, for 
the most part represent small deal- 
ers. The 10,000 to 50,000 group 
shows a small gain, with .the two 
larger population classifications 
showing minor losses. 


HUDSON outlets increased in 
1933, for the first time in the eight- 
year period covered by the tables. 
The increase amounted to 81 dealers 
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and brought the total for this make 
to 1842. The gain in single-line 
dealers was 19 and in multiple-line 
outlets 62. The improvement was 
due entirely to expansion in towns 
over 10,000, as in the small towns 
Hudson lost 43 outlets. . 


STUDEBAKER lost 194 out- 
lets, bringing the total of its repre- 
sentations down to 1733. Its exclu- 
sive dealers decreased 158 and its 
multiple-line outlets 36. The loss, 
however, was confined almost entire- 
ly to the small towns, as the 10,000 
and under group alone accounted for 
178 of the decrease. 


OLDSMOBILE was one of 


the five lines to show an increase in 
outlets. It registered a gain of 67 
representations, to bring its total to 
1418. The improvement was due 
entirely to an expansion from 697 to 
990 in the number of outlets pro- 
vided by multiple-line dealers, an in- 
crease of 293. Offsetting this was a 
loss of 226 in exclusive representa- 
tions. Of the outlets added by this 
make, substantially all of them were 
in the small towns, although there 
was an actual decrease in represen- 
tations only in cities over 100,000. 


DE SOTO with a gain of 107 
outlets, gave the Chrysler Corp. a 
perfect score for the year, as both 
Dodge and Chrysler also registered 
increases. DeSoto’s 1933 total was 
1359. It gained outlets in all popu- 
lation groups, with the biggest per- 
centage and numerical increases in 
towns of 10,000 to 50,000. 


NASH representations were r»v- 
duced 229 to 1201. It lost 200 in 
the single-line category and 29 in the 
multiple-line classification. Most of 
the losses were in the small towns, 
where a reduction of 163 representa- 
tions took place. 


GRAHAM ended up 1933 with 
920 outlets as compared with 1079 a 
year earlier. In single-line dealers 
it suffered a loss of 143, to a total 
of 496. Substantially all of its 
losses were in towns of less than 
50,000, as in cities of larger popu- 
lation there was a reduction of only 
four outlets during the year. 


HUPMOBILE representations 
amounted to 699 as compared with 
854 at the end of 1932, a decrease of 
155 outlets. It lost 105 in the ex- 
clusive dealer class and 50 in the 
multiple-line category. The bulk of 


its losses also were in towns of 50.- 
000 or less. 


REO had 668 outlets in its or- 
ganization at the end of 1933 as com- 
pared with 756 a year earlier. This 
make reversed the usual trend by 
gaining three exclusive dealers, but 
lost 91 multiple-liners. Almost all 
of Reo’s losses were in the small 
towns; in fact, its outlets in towns 
over 100,000 showed a gain of three. 


CADILLAC des pite the 
meager market for high-priced cars 
in 1933, lost only 39 outlets, its year- 
end total being 563. This loss was 
occasioned mostly by a reduction in 
single-line dealers, as combination 
dealers handling this make increased 
by five. The decreases were fairly 
evenly distributed over the different 
population classes. 


PACKARD outlets numbered 
540 at the end of last year, a loss of 
84 during the preceding 12 months. 
Both single- and multiple-line out- 
lets shared in the loss, which was 


confined largely to towns under 
50,000. 


AUBURN lost 303 outlets, 
bringing its representations down to 
477. This loss was rather broadly 
distributed among the population 
groups and affected both exclusive 
and multiple-line dealers. 


PIERCE-ARROW had 350 
representations, a loss of but 35 rep- 
resentations from the preceding 
year. The decrease was suffered in 
towns of 100,000 or less, as the num- 
ber of representations in cities above 
the 100,000 mark rose from 74 to 83. 
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JUST AMONG 


OURSELVES 


High Wages Obsolete 
Antique Trucks 


fpr yens ong on working time 
and weekly mileage imposed 
by trucking code regulations 
George Scragg of Brockway 
pointed out the other day, help 
to focus an unfavorable glare on 
obsolete and outmoded trucks. 
“Unable to compete with modern 
carriers and hopelessly unfit for 
the distribution jobs it is called 
upon to do,” he says, “the out- 
worn highway vehicle is due for 
the scrap heap.” 

It may not be as bad—or as 
good, if you will—as Mr. Scragg 
says, but there is no doubt that 
the code will put a new premium 
on efficient operation. The same 
thing is true, in fact, of code 
restrictions in other phases of 
industry. It will be surprising 
if developments in labor-saving 
equipment and tooling of vari- 
ous kinds is not stimulated fur- 
ther by labor troubles arising 
out of code rulings—which prob- 
ably aren’t finished forever de- 
spite the firm, constructive 
strides in this direction taken by 
the President with the coopera- 
tion of the executives and labor 
leaders of the automotive in- 
dustry. 


Sarajevo's Taxi 


HE ear in which Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria was 
riding on that fateful day in 


1914 when his assassination 
touched off the fuse of war is 
now being used as a taxicab in 
Sarajevo. The coat-of-arms is 
covered with paint and its Bos- 
nian jehu drives it calmly about, 
apparently without awareness of 
its historical significance. (At 
least that is what the General 
Motors of Canada publicity de- 
partment says.) 


% * * 


"Just One Thing 
After Another... "" 


AVING successfully stifled 

motor transport through a 
restrictive Motor Carrier Trans- 
portation Act, the administra- 
tive officials of the State-owned 
and operated South African 
Railways are now getting upset 
about competition from animal- 
drawn vehicles, an Automotive- 
Aeronautics Trade Division re- 
port from Washington informs 
us. 

“The railways claim,” accord- 
ing to this report, “that there 
has been a marked increase in 
the number of animal-drawn 
wagons competing with estab- 
lished railway services, and that 
operators of such transport, to 
secure traffic, are quoting ridicu- 
lously low and unremunerative 
rates. ... Many of these animal 
transport services are content to 
operate at actual running costs 
but provide for operators only 
the bare necessities of life, and 


’ 





... Many soon find themselves in 
financial difficulties, but as soon 
as one competitor falls out an- 
other takes his place.” 

Somehow those words have a 
familiar ring! Seems as though 
eventually some sort of legisla- 
tion would be needed to prevent 
women from carrying baskets on 
their heads. 


* * ~ 


How Can a Compromise 
Be Dramatized? 


LMOST everybody has his 
own idea of what an auto- 
mobile ought to be. Most of us 
would like some one characteris- 
tic exaggerated considerably to 
meet a special desire or need. 
Too frequently the average own- 
er fails to realize that lack of 
exaggeration — compromise—is 
the essence of good, all-round 
automobile design and perform- 
ance. 

It is easy today for the engi- 
neers to build into a car an ex- 
aggerated characteristic along 
almost any line that one could 
name, as General Motors points 
out in the 1934 edition of its 
Automobile Buyers’ Guide. 
“Such an accomplishment, as a 
matter of fact, is not nearly so 
difficult as the designing of a 
product in which there is a well- 
balanced relation between the 
various aspects of performance, 
style, comfort, economy, etc.” 

“Balance” is a _ virtue not 
easily dramatized — which un- 
questionably accounts for its 
subservience in advertising dis- 
play to “gadget” merchandising. 
Yet the best automobile really is 
the best compromise. The prob- 
lem of dramatizing a compro- 
mise remains at once the most 
interesting and the most diffi- 
cult of those facing the mer- 
chandising philosophers of the 
automotive industry.—N. G. S. 
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Dr. Leo Wolman—the Man 


by Athel F. Denham, 


Detroit Editor, 
Automotive Industries 


most important position in the 

automotive industry today — 
Chairman of the Automobile Labor 
Board—Dr. Leo Wolman is a genial, 
rather short, soft-spoken, pipe-smok- 
ing man of 44 years. If you met Dr. 
Wolman in a crowd you would never 
suspect that, if he wanted to, he 
could be a greater Czar in the auto- 
motive industry than Will Hays is to 
motion pictures or Landis to base- 
ball. 

You probably would be right, for 
Dr. Wolman does not appear to de- 
sire such power. He has the decid- 
ing vote on that three-man board, 
but it isn’t likely that he will use it 
often. He is a mediator rather than 
a judge. That is the first impres- 
sion you receive on talking to him. 

At times accused by industry of 
being radical, at other times by or- 
ganized labor of being too conserva- 
tive, impartial observers have suf- 
ficient confidence in his mental ob- 
jectivity to believe that he will func- 
tion without bias—and, of course, 
that is the manner in which the 
chairman of Labor Board is sup- 
posed to function. Past history— 
his writings, his talks — indicate 
clearly that personally he believes in 
the value of labor organization for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
In going back through such state- 
ments of Dr. Wolman, however, one 
fails to find that he favors any par- 
ticular form of organization. The 
method of administration of labor 
organizations and the men who ad- 
minister them apparently mean more 
to him that the functional aims of 
individual groups. 

The conservative industrialist of 
the pre-new-deal era would probably 
have been justified in calling him 
a “radical” to that extent. At heart 
he has always had the problems of 
the laboring classes. He believes in 
paying the working man a wage 
which will assure him a decent 
standard of living. He believes 
furthermore that employment and 
wages can be increased in industry 


G net ine for that potentially 
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Too conservative for some labor leaders 


and too radical for some industrialists, 


those who know the impartial member 


of the Automotive Labor Board insist that 


he will function without bias 


by a progressive shortening of hours 
and increases in wages. But he 
realizes also that there are definite 
limitations to what can be achieved 
in this direction. In this respect he 
differs sharply from William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. His 
statistical background—he has been 
primarily an interpreter of statis- 
tics, particularly labor statistics— 
has convinced him apparently that 
wages and hours worked per week 
are not alone the answer to the prob- 
lem of unemployment. Business 
activity must also be considered, he 
has said. 

Obviously Dr. Wolman is too good 
a diplomat to voice his own personal 
opinions now when mis-construction 
and mis-interpretation of such opin- 
ions could seriously handicap the 
effectiveness of action of the Labor 
Board. If you were to ask him a 
direct question along these lines he 
would quite likely give you one of 
his ever ready smiles and ask you 
whether you would answer such a 
question in his place. 


A Diplomat From Baltimore 


- If you want his ideas you have to 
go back to other periods. Born in 
Baltimore, educated in Baltimore 
schools, he graduated from Johns 
Hopkins in 1914, majoring in eco- 
nomics, specializing in “Labor,” with 
the right to add Ph.D. to his name. 
After graduation he served about 
a year on the United States Indus- 
trial Relations Commission. A term 
of ;teaching at Hobart University 
where he lectured on Economics and 
Labor then started him off on a pro- 
fessorial career that eventually was 
to land him among President Roose- 


velt’s so-called “‘brain-trusters.”’ Hav- 
ing lectured on insurance at Johns 
Hopkins he went to the University 
of Michigan where he taught social 
insurance in 1916 and 1917. 

Returning to Johns Hopkins for 
a brief period he was called to 
Washington as Statistician for the 
Council for National Defense and 
the War Industries Board. In the 
winter of 1918 he went to Versailles 
for the Peace Conference, again as 
a statistician. 

Returning to the United States 
he joined the faculty of the New 
School of Social Research which was 
being organized in New York at that 
time. During this period it was that 
he acted as economic adviser to the 
Union of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. Also during this period he was 
a member of the staff of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Economic Research. In 
1931 he became Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, 
holding this position even after he 
was called to Washington to take 
over the Chairmanship of the NRA 
Labor Advisory Board in 1933. Being 
a member of the National Labor 
Board since its formation, he re- 
ceived further training for his pres- 
ent position when he was called on to 
act as Chairman of the National 
Labor Board during Senator Wag- 
ner’s absence last summer—a matter 
of some six weeks. 

Those who know Dr. Wolman say 
that he has some rather decided 
ideas on economics and labor, but 
that he forms such ideas only after 
the collection and analysis of all the 
pertaining data available. He doesn’t 
jump at conclusions. He realizes 
probably better than anyone else 
that the President’s statement on 
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the automotive labor strike settle- 
ment, which created the new Board, 
does not definitely fix the jurisdic- 
tion of the board, nor does it outline 
the procedure the board is to fol- 
low. 

He realizes furthermore that dic- 
tatorial rules and regulations which 
the chairman of such a board could 
conceivably issue to settle such ques- 
tions are not desirable. He believes 
that only through actual solution of 
individual problems before it can 
the Board determine its most effec- 
tive line of action. 

But whatever that line may be it 
would indeed be Surprising if both 
Mr. Kelley representing industry, 
and Mr. Byrd, representing labor 
on the board did not agree as to the 
correct course to be pursued. His 
job as he sees it is to get labor and 
industry to agree—not to decide 
which is right and which wrong. 

Meetings of the Labor Board have 
already been held. The first ruling 


Dr. Leo Wolman 
(standing) referees a 
discussion between 
Nicholas Kelley (left) 
and Richard Byrd. 











of the Board—prohibiting solicita- 
tion of workers for union member- 
ship during working hours—has 
been issued. It represents a victory 
for neither “labor” nor industry. 
Each side has accused the other of 
doing that very thing—labor organ- 
izations through its shop stewards— 
industry for its “works councils.” 
The ruling is therefore acceptable 
to both sides, and the vote if such 
a vote was taken, undoubtedly was 
unanimous. It is to be doubted that 
the formality of taking votes will be 
a necessary adjunct of the Board’s 
activities. Dr. Wolman’s genial per- 
sonality, his ever ready smile, his 
apparent ability to eliminate extra- 
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neous “evidence” and get down to 
fundamentals should do much to fos- 
ter harmonious operation of the 
Automotive Labor Board. 

He is not the kind of man who 
can be influenced by demagoguery 
and declamation. Glittering gener- 
alities, unsupported by actual facts 
will have no influence with the new 
Board’s chairman, if the opinion of 
men who know him well is to be ac- 
cepted. 





















With few exceptions, the bulk of American trade 
unions have been strictly craft organizations . . 
This form of organization, appropriate to small 
shops and to hand industry, rapidly became in- 
effective in the face of mechanization, the break- 
down or modification of customary skills and the 
increase in the size of the units of production. To 
these technological and industrial changes the 
unions were either unwilling or unable to adjust 
themselves. 


There can be little question, also, that inflexible 
adherence to an obsolete form of craft organiza- 
tion, failure to adjust the economic policy of trade 
unions to the vicissitudes of competitive industry and 


the pursuit of a more enlightened policy by many 
employers have been contributing factors of great 
importance in accounting for the present situation 
(of labor unions). 


. It is a final possibility that the numerous plant and 


establishment organizations of labor, created as a 
rule by the initiative of the employer and surviving 
by his consent, will be converted by the stress of 
conditions into independent and autonomous 
unions which will serve as the nucleus of the Amer- 
ican labor movement of the future. 


—From the chapter on Labor Groups in the Social 
Structure by Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck, Vol. 
Il, Recent Social Trends. 
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New streamlined 
DKW small car 
suspended on 
cross springs at 
level of the car's 
center of gravity 


A rear-engined car with an 
open body—the Mercedes 


(Below) Streamlined Mercedes- 
Benz super-highway speedster 
(115 m.p.h.) 


Streamlining, independent suspen- 
sion, and miniature cars held the 
center of the stage at the automo- 
bile show in Berlin March 8 to 18. 
Normal passenger cars (of 61-cu. in. 
displacement and over) were exhib- 
ited by twelve German makers, the 
number of firms engaged in this in- 
dustry in Germany having been fur- 
ther reduced by the recent failure of 
the Brennabor Works. Firms show- 
ing this type of vehicle included 
Daimler-Benz, Opel, Auto-Union, 
Adler, Maybach, Stoewer, B.M.W., 
Hanomag, Roehr, Hansa-Lloyd, and 
N.S.U. Four makers exhibited minia- 
ture cars with from 12 to 30-cu. in. 
displacement, viz., Bungartz, Tor- 
nax, Framo, and Goliath, the latter 
a subsidiary of Hansa-Lloyd. The 
American industry was represented 
by Ford, General Motors, Hudson, 
Chrysler, Packard and Nash; the 
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French industry by Citroen and 
Renault, the Italian by Fiat, the Aus- 
trian by Austro-Daimler and Steyr 
and the Czechoslovakian by Tatra. 

Elimination of annual taxes in 
April of last year did not induce 
German motorists to go in for larger 
cars. Passenger-car production in- 
creased to about 90,000, from sub- 
stantially half that number in 1932, 
but the increase was almost entirely 
in cars with up to 120-cu. in. piston 
displacement, which explains why 
most of the new models are small 
cars. 

Readers of Automotive Industries 
already are familiar with the fact 
that Mercedes toward the end of 
1933 came out with an 80-cu. in. 


rear-engined car, and that Opel fol- 
lowed a few weeks later with two 
small cars, a four of 80 cu. in. and 
a six of 120-cu. in. displacement, as 
descriptions of these cars have ap- 
peared in these columns. 

The Adler company has brought 
out a 61-cu. in. four-cylinder model 
with front drive which differs from 
the older and larger models of this 
company mainly by having a new 
type of rear-wheel suspension. The 
New Roehr Company some time ago 
introduced its Junior car built under 
Tatra license, and at the Show the 
DKW section of the Auto-Union 
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puspensions and Miniature 


German Automotive Interest 


Berlin Show reveals effects of Hitler tax policy favoring 
cars with “‘pint-size”’ engines—Super-Road program brings 






super-speed models—Front drive and superchargers gain 


brought out a new 6l1-cu. in. model 
with rigid axles, a development of 
an older model. Bayerische Motoren 
Werke (BMW) brought out a new 
55-cu. in. four-cylinder and a 91-cu. 
in. six-cylinder, while the Hanomag 
company presented a line partly 
evolved from an older series. Hansa- 
Lloyd of Bremen has brought out 
two new cars on the same chassis, 
a four of 67 and a six of 103-cu. in. 
N.A.G. has considerably improved 


new adherents 


its air-cooled front-drive model of 
91-cu. in. displacement. 

In view of the recent decision to 
build an extensive system of super 
highways, work on. which has begun 
already, some German makers have 
developed larger and very fast cars, 
for which these highways are ex- 
pected to create a demand. Daimler- 
Benz, for instance, has brought out 
a 305-cu. in. supercharged model 
with eight-cylinder in-line engine 
which is claimed to be capable of a 
sustained speed of 115 m.p.h. The 
Stoewer company has a new front- 
driven car with 152-cu. in. eight-cyl- 


inder V engine, and the New Roehr 
Company a supercharged eight of 
201 cu. in. 

Of new cars by non-German ex- 
hibitors two deserve special men- 
tion—the 85-cu. in. four-cylinder 
Steyr and the Tatra with eight- 
cylinder V, air-cooled engine—the 
latter one of the most interesting 
cars ever shown here. 

The Tatra has a fully streamlined 
composite body fitted to a central 
metal backbone terminating back of 
the rear seat in a fork on which 
the entire pcwerplant is mounted on 
rubber, the engine overhanging the 






The streamlined, rear-engined, independently- 
sprung, backbone-type Tatra and its powerplant. 
The driver sits in the middle 
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rear axle. To each side of the 90-deg. 
V engine is fitted a centrifugal b!ow- 
er. The two blowers, which are driv- 
en from the crankshaft through rub- 
ber belts, supply cooling air to one 
bank of cylinders each, through a 
suitable duct. The valves in the cyl- 
inder heads are operated by means 
of long rockers from a chain-driven 
camshaft directly above the crank- 
shaft. Cylinder dimensions are 2.95 
by 3.3 in., giving 181-cu. in. displace- 
ment, and a compression ratio of 
5.3 is used. At 3500 r.p.m. the en- 
gine develops 60 hp. The clutch shaft 
extends through the hollow final- 
drive shaft, which makes it possible 
to place the four-speed transmission 
forward of the rear axle. There is a 
three-point connection between the 
backbone and the rear unit, two 
points being at the ends of a large- 
diameter tube extending trans- 
versely through the transmission 
housing, the third at the forward 
end of the transmission. Powerplant 
and rear axle form a single unit 
which can be easily removed from 
the car. 

The car exhibited at Berlin was 
a six-passenger model, the tread 
being 60 in. wide, so that each of the 
two seats accommodates three per- 
sons comfortably. An _ interesting 
feature is the arrangement of the 
driver’s seat, at the center of the 
front seat and about 5 in. forward 
of the seats to right and left of him. 
This affords the driver excellent vi- 
sion in all directions. Rear seats are 
located approximately at the center 
of gravity of the car. To what ex- 
tent rational streamlining cuts down 
the power requirements of a car is 
illustrated by this new Tatra, which 
with an engine of only 181-cu. in. 
displacement is claimed to be capable 
of 97 m.p.h. and to have a fuel mile- 


The new Roehr eight has an in- 
line engine with a vertical Roots’ 
blower developed by Dr. Ferdinand 
Porsche. The supercharger is con- 
nected in tandem with the genera- 
tor and driven from the rear end of 
the crankshaft. It operates only 
when the accelerator pedal is press- 
ed down all the way; with the pedal 
in any other position, inlet and out- 
let of the blower housing are closed 
by butterfly valves. The usual throt- 
tle valve is provided in the riser 
from the up-draft carburetor and is 
automatically closed as soon as the 
blower begins to function. This en- 
gine has 2.75 by 4.25-in. cylinders 
and works with a compression ratio 
of 5.8 to 1. Wet cylinder liners are 
used, and the valves are in the head. 

This car has a rather unusual 
frame, composed of box-section side 
rails, tubular cross members, and 
floor plates. The Porsche torsion-bar 
suspension employed on this car is 
already familiar from previous de- 
scription. A good idea of the rear 
suspension is given by one of the ac- 
companying photographs. The two 
longitudinal torsion bars, mounted 
at opposite ends in bearings secured 
to frame members, carry at their 
rear ends levers which connect by 
double links or shackles to the ends 
of the oscillating axle. The torsion 


age of 14.6 to 16.8 per U. S. gallon. - 
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bars carry lever arms also at their 
forward ends, and the free ends of 
these arms bear against the points 
of set screws extending up through 
the frame side rails, by meahs of 
which the rear springs can be ad- 
justed for change in load. Front 
wheels also have the Porsche system 
of suspension. On this car the su- 
percharger is fitted not so much with 
a view to increasing the top speed 
as to improving the acceleration. En- 
gagement of the supercharger in- 
creases the top speed from 74 to 84 
m.p.h., while the time of acceleration 
from 6.2 to 37.3 m.p.h. is decreased 
from 12 to between 8 and 9 seconds. 
In the new Stoewer front-drive 
car the two longtitudinal channel 
members of the chassis frame are 
only 2 ft. apart. As is usual in front- 
drive cars, engine, transmission and 
driving gear form a single unit. The 
engine block is cast of copper silumin 
and provided with wet cylinder 
liners. The eight-cylinder V engine 
has four cylinder. heads in which the 
valves are arranged horizontally so 
that they can be operated directly 
from the central camshaft which is 
driven from the crankshaft through 
a triple-strand roller chain. This 
engine has 2.73 by 3.23-in. cylinders 
and with a compression ratio of 6 
develops 55 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. 
Independent suspension is used at 
the front, the steering heads being 
connected to the chassis by cross 


(Above) Supercharged powerplant of the 
new Roehr, showing valve arrangement for 
cutting out the supercharger 


(Left) View of the Roehr chassis from below, 
showing details of the Porsche torsion-bar 


suspension system 
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Rear independent suspen- 
sion of Adler Trumpf Junior. 
Spring action due to rubber 
mounting of cranked axle 


springs. The third spring plate has 
its ends turned up and a clip located 
at this point is connected by links to 
the spring bolt. Independent sus- 
pension of the cranked stub axle 
type is used at the rear, the stub 
axles being in the form of bell 
cranks whose shorter, downwardly 
pointing arms compress coil springs 
arranged horizontally. 

In the new Adler 183-cu. in. car 
the front wheels are independently 
suspended by a parallelogram sys- 
tem. In collaboration with Dr. Ing. 
Ferdinand Porsche this company has 
developed a suspension system 
whereby rubber in torsion is used in 
place of steel rods. The rubber is 
vulcanized into the fluted surfaces 
of concentric cylinders without being 
compressed. The outer cylinder is 
rigidly held on the chassis while 
the inner one is mounted on the 
shaft which is to be restrained from 
angular motion. The writer under- 
stands that this system will see its 
first practical application at the rear 
end of the new Adler Trumpf Junior 
car. The wheels are’ mounted on 
cranked axles whose inner ends are 
supported in three rubber elements 
of the type just described, inside a 
transverse tube on the frame. Thus 
the whole weight of the rear end of 
the car is taken on rubber in shear. 
This small Adler is similar to the 91- 
and 103-cu. in. Adler Trumpfs but 
has only 61-cu. in. displacement. 

While individual wheel suspension 
already is widely used in Germany, 
It has not been standardized to any 
extent and designers seem to be at 
a loss which system to adopt. Also, 
a good many use it only at the front, 
retaining the rigid axle at the rear. 
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A reversal of this practice is observ- 
able in the six-cylinder 122-cu. in. 
Wanderer which has a rigid front 
axle and individually-sprung, driven 
rear wheels. 

Bayerische Motoren Werke found 
it expedient to completely redesign 
its four-cylinder 49 cu. in. model of 
last year. The new model has an 
engine of 55 cu. in. displacement 
rated at 22 b.h.p., and a tubular 
panel frame instead of a central 
backbone. The steering heads are 
held above by a transverse spring 
and below by a short link, while the 
rear wheels again are mounted on 
a banjo-type rigid axle. The 73-cu. 
in. Six and the new 91-cu. in. six- 
cylinder sports model are of similar 
design, the engine of the latter being 
fitted with three carburetors and de- 
veloping 40 hp., which gives the car 
a speed of 80 m.p.h. 

Hanomag company also has made 
changes in its two four-cylinder 
models of 67 and 91 cu. in. displace- 
ment respectively. These cars now 
have box-section frames and their 
front wheels are independently 
sprung, the steering heads connect- 
ing to the frame by short links above 
and a transverse spring below. The 
new model is of similar design and 
carries a_ six-cylinder 134-cu. in. 
engine. 

An entirely unconventional spring- 


(Center) Adler Trumpf Junior front independent suspen- 
sion and front drive 


(Right) B.M.W. front independent suspension 





















ing system is found on the new 91- 
cu. in. DKW, which retains the four- 
cylinder two-stroke V engine. The 
springing arrangement used at the 
rear alone last year now is applied 
in front also. The transverse spring 
is located high up in the body and 
has its ends connected to the axle, 
which latter is held in the proper 
relation to the frame by radius rods. 
As the spring is substantially on a 
level with the center of gravity, the 
car is said to be free from side sway 
on curves. 

For years past the German indus- 
try has offered small and low priced 
cars only in four-passenger models. 
Any one desiring a car of greater 
passenger capacity was virtually 
compelled to buy a high-priced car 
such as the Horch, the big Mercedes, 
or the Maybach. To remedy this 
situation, Mercedes last year tenta- 
tively offered six-passenger bodies 
on its 122 and 177 cu. in. chassis. 
But these models still were too ex- 
pensive for the average family man, 
although considerably cheaper than 
the higher-powered cars. Now the 
Adam Opel Co. has introduced a six- 
passenger sedan and landaulet on its 
new 122 cu. in. chassis, at about 
half the price of the Mercedes. 

The new 85 cu. in. Steyr was one 
of the most notable cars at the Show. 
It has an exceptionally clean-cut 
four-cylinder engine with a cylinder 
and crankcase block of light alloy 
with cylinder liners. With cylinder 
dimensions of 2.75 by 3.54 in., it 
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develops 32 hp. A combined starter 
and generator located above the en- 
gine has driving connection with the 
crankshaft by V belt. The frame is 
pressed in one piece, with floor 
plates, and has reinforcements weld- 
ed on. The differential is fixed to 
the frame, as in earlier models, and 
the swinging axles also remain the 
same. Quarter elliptic springs are 
used at the rear. At the front two 
superposed half-elliptic springs are 
used, the main leaf of the lower 
spring loosely encircling one pin on 
the steering head, while the second 
leaf snugly encircles another pin. 
The Hansa Lloyd Company, which 
recently introduced a neat stream- 
lined model with a two-cylinder, two- 
stroke, air-cooled engine of 24.5 cu. 
in. displacement, now supplies this 
car also with a 30.5 cu. in. engine. 
For cars of not over 24.5 cu. in. dis- 


(Above) Rear independent suspension on coil 


springs (Stoewer) 


(Below on left) B.M.W. small car with six-cylinder 
73-cu. in. engine and tubular panel frame 


(Below) Plan view of Stoewer front-drive car with 
independent suspension all around 


placement the same regulations as 
to driver’s license apply as in the 
case of motorcycles, which makes 
this displacement a class_ limit. 
Hansa-Lloyd now has introduced two 
new models with four-stroke L-head 
engines and a suspension system 
similar to that employed on the Mer- 
cedes 103 cu. in. model. These cars 
have the engines mounted in front 
in a forked extension of the central 
backbone, which latter consists of 
an inverted channel with flanges and 
a flat lower plate bolted or riveted 
to these flanges. The propeller shaft 
passes through this backbone to the 
differential, which latter is mounted 
in a fork at the rear end of the back- 
bone. A cross member of channel 





Wisconsin Four-Cylinder Air-Cooled Industrial Engine 


Having manufactured a single- 
cylinder air-cooled engine for some 
time, the Wisconsin Motor Corpora- 
tion of Milwaukee has brought out 
a four-cylinder heavy duty engine 
for industrial, agricultural and au- 
tomotive services, known as the 
Model AC4. It has a bore of 25% 
and a stroke of 3%4-in. (70-35 cu. 
in. displacement) and is rated at 
6-16 hp. The actual output, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, is 10 
hp. at 1350 r.p.m.; 12 hp. at 1600 
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form closing the rear fork rests with 
its ends on the two slightly inclined 
coil springs, which in turn rest on 
the axle housings. The latter have 
trunnion mountings in the differen- 
tial casing, on which mountings both 
the drive and the torque loads are 
taken. The engines have four and 
six cylinders of 67 and 103 cu. in. 
displacement, and develop 27 and 38 
b.h.p. respectively. 

Owing to the fact that the tax 
relief formerly granted to small 
three-wheeled vehicles only has been 
extended to four-wheelers of not 
over 24.5 cu. in. displacement, three- 
wheeled passenger vehicles have 
practically disappeared from the 
German market again. 





r.p.m.; and 16 hp. at 2600 r.p.m., 
which is the peaking speed. With 
all accessories, the engine weighs 
215 lb., and the complete industrial 
unit with house, fuel tank, etc., 
weighs 265 lb. The overall length 
of the unit is 2014-in. 

Cylinders are of the valve-in- 
head type, chrome-molybdenum iron 
inserts are used for the exhaust- 
valve seats, and 14-mm. spark plugs 
are used. Cylinder heads. are cast 
in pairs. Crankcase and oil pan 


are aluminum castings. The crank- 
shaft is supported in two Timken 
roller bearings. . Pistons are of the 
aluminum-alloy, permanent-mold- 
cast type. Lubrication is by the 
circulating splash system. Cooling 
is by a blast of air created by the 
blower-type 12-in. flywheel, which 
is directed by an air duct against 
the cylinders and heads. A gover- 
nor of the centrifugal type is fitted. 
Either high-tension magneto or 
battery ignition can be used. 
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Planned Economy 


and Dictatorship 


E have come to this in 
America; there must either 
be a recession of govern- 


ment from business or we must 
travel the rest of the road that leads 
to complete and acknowledged dic- 
tatorship. How much of that road 
there is left to travel is largely a 
question for purely theoretical dis- 
cussion with abundant opportunity 
for wrangling over the meaning of 
words. From the practical view- 
point we are near enough to its politi- 
cal destination to make our Presi- 
dent feel that he was called upon, in 
writing the preface for his newest 
book, to deny that we are there. 

Democratic government by fre- 
quently elected representatives is not 
and cannot be adapted to the con- 
tinuously successful conduct and 
regulation of the multifarious and 
complex details of the nation’s in- 
dustrial activities. The recognition 
of this basic fact by our present ad- 
ministration is definitely manifested 
by the seeking and getting of extra- 
ordinary and arbitrary powers for 
the administrative branch from the 
legislative branch of our government. 

“It would be difficult,” says the 
able commentator and_ erstwhile 
presidential supporter, Walter Lipp- 
mann, “to reconcile a permanent 
delegation of such powers with the 
principles of representative govern- 
ment. Only the existence of an 
emergency, requiring the suspension 
of normal procedure, can justify the 
transfer to the executive of such 
powers to determine fundamental 
policy in the economic life of the 
country.” But without such power, 
it may be added, no central authority 
could manage industry in the de- 
velopment of the “planned economy” 
which is proposed and is apparently 
being formulated as our permanent 
national policy. 

It has been pointed out that on the 
road of revolution each step makes 
the next step more compelling. We 
see the truth of that statement, and 
shall find more evidence to support 
it, in the development of industrial 
administration under NRA. There 
is increasing occasion for and con- 
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currently greater justification in 
progressively firmer and more ar- 
bitrary application of delegated dic- 
tatorship. We see it strikingly 
evident, too, in the working out of 
the trial and error plans of the 
A.A.A. In that quarter we have 
moved from payment to penalties, 
from bonuses for restricted produc- 
tion to the prospect of confiscatory 
taxation on over-production. We 
have before us today the proposal 
offered in the Bankhead Bill for the 
regimentation of the cotton planter, 
through the taxing power, to compel 
him to obey the rulings and edicts of 
the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
how large his crop shall be. Ap- 
parently the dairy farmer is headed 
in the same direction. 


A Democracy of Sufferance 


In NRA we have what some of its 
friends and advocates have called a 
democratic administration of indi- 
vidual industries. The democracy of 
the plan as it is now being carried 
out is more fanciful than real. What 
democracy there is in it is democracy 
by sufferance. Every move, every 
activity, every detail of management 
even the very existence of any in- 
dustry is subject to the will and 
wish of the President. The code, or 
the constitution of each industry, was 
no more made by it than for it by the 
Recovery Administration and _ its 
various approving and disapproving 
boards subject to modification and 
amendment by the Chief Executive. 

The power of the President to 
license industry expires on June 16, 
of this year, it may be recorded 
again parenthetically. He has not 
definitely asked to have that power 
renewed. It is equally true that 
he has not said that he will not 
ask for its extension. A _ positive 
contribution to the restoration of 
confidence would be made by such an 
announcement. 

Assuming that there is good in 
the codes—and there is no denying 
it—that good can be realized to a 
generally beneficial degree only 
through consistent continuity. But 


by Julian Chase 


Directing Editor, Chilton Co. 


there is no guarantee or substantial 
assurance of that continuity. The 
fundamental rules of the game were 
drawn up and put into effect by 
Congress and not only may be 
changed but are more likely than not 
to be changed during the progress of 
the game. They are at all times, 
under our system of government by 
elected representatives, subject to 
the whims, fancies and fanaticism of 
ambitious and special or local in- 
terest politicians. They are ever ex- 
posed to the destructive winds of 
political expediency. 

We are confronted now with the 
possibility of the Wagner Bill being 
turned into law. Perhaps the threat 
is not so great as it was before the 
possibility of a strike in the automo- 
bile plants was at least temporarily 
removed. But who can tell? The 
President’s veto of the Independent 
Offices Bill. with reestablished vet- 
erans compensation was overridden. 
And since the settlement of the 
N. A. C. C.-A. F. of L. dispute, there 
are some competent observers who 
have asserted that the powerful labor 
lobby will soon descend upon the 
Capitol. There is no telling what 
may happen if it goes to work in 
earnest with elections but a few 
months off. 


Coordination Ils Needed 


We have codes for individual in- 
dustries but that is not the end. So 
far we have not had, as we must 
have, an industrial coordination of 
codes, if we are going on with the 
thing to bring the national “planned 
economy” into being and keep it go- 
ing on an even keel. Railroader East- 
man, in making his recommendations 
for the coordination of rail and high- 
way transportation, which would be 
one more step toward and another 
compeller on the side of dictatorship, 
remarked that NRA is not well 
adapted to handle serious conflicts of 
interest among various industries. It 
is not. And such conflicts will arise. 
To get a “planned economy” there 

(Turn to page 433, please) 
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Adequate Electrical Systems Would 
Be Worth the Price to Car Owners 


Some of the shortcomings of starting and lighting systems 
on many cars on the road today, as well as what has been 
done in 1934 to correct these deficiencies, were sketched in 
Part | of this series of two articles. 


Part Il, presented herewith, deals with the future. 


It shows 


what electrical loads are going to amount to—with radios, car 
heaters, etc., and the lamp equipment electrical engineers say 


a well-lighted car should have. 
loads is available and its characteristics are discussed. 


Equipment to handle these 
It will 


cost more money, but the satisfactory service it would assure, 
would make it worth the price to car owners. 


CCORDING to well-informed 
A people in the automotive 


electrical field, the ideal bat- 
tery conditions are satisfied when the 
battery has sufficient capacity to 
start the engine cold. This is the 
heaviest duty, and, assuming the unit 
is well built and well mounted, the 
battery should be no problem what- 
ever. 

So far as duty is concerned, the 
electrical system should be so ar- 
ranged that the battery serves only 
as stand-by equipment for starting 
and parking loads. The generator 
should carry all running loads and 
should be provided with a fool-proof 
regulator to protect the battery 
against destructive overcharging 
when the system is running at light 
load. 

The generator should have suffi- 
cient capacity to handle the electrical 
load of a well-lighted car equipped 
with at least some of the wanted elec- 
trical attachments, such as radio, a 
car heater, and perhaps a defroster. 
Aside from adequate capacity, the 
generator must be provided with 
some good form of regulation to lim- 
it its charging rate when demand for 
current is below normal. 

While voltage regulation has been 

Automotive Industries, March 24, 1934. 

“The Weil-Lighted Car,” by W. C. Brown 
and V. J. Roper of General Electric. Paper 


read at the 1934 Annual Meeting of the 
SAE in Detroit. 
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preferred by many engineers, the 
Delco-Remy current control, which is 
standard on Cadillac and LaSalle this 
year, must be reckoned with as an- 
other answer to the situation. 

To be effective, generator regu- 
lation must meet the following ser- 
vice conditions: 


a. Permit adequate current supply 
when hot and the vehicle run- 
ning at high speed. 

. Protect the battery against 
overcharge. 

. Protect the lamps in the light- 
ing circuit against excessive 
voltage. 

d. Regulate generator output in 


Part Two 


accordance with the electrical 
load. 

So far we have dealt with adequate 
generator capacity in rather general 
terms. Specifically, it will depend 
upon how far the sales department is 
disposed to merchandise the idea of 
the well-lighted car. This objective 
was discussed in an excellent paper 
by Brown and Roper’ at the 1934 
SAE Annual Meeting. 

The authors advance the following 
recommendations for the well-lighted 
car: 


1. Lighting the road ahead — 
either two, two-filament lamps 
or four headlamps, each with 
one pre-focused bulb. 

. Marking the exterior of the car 
—two extra side clearance 
lamps at the front and dual tail 
lamps with side marking in the 
rear. 

3. Lighting the license plate—with 
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1—Comparison of 1926 and 1934 generators on a 


typical low priced car 
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Car Makers Would Pay 
the Price to Get Them 









































Four, 6 cp. dash lamps 








@: BO BMD. 9.000000c0K0% 3.84 amp. 
ae One, 6 cp. license plate lamp 
’ ao a : : Rs: wansinsnoen cash 96 amp. 
a Hot: utput 1934 | | | Auto Radio ............. 7.00 amp. 
al i) Se ee i Cold Output 1934 ~ 2 errr 4.00 amp. 
* . | 2 4 | Defroster (approx. 8.00 
a '2 -—— omen : + — | amp.) eo 

te E s | ye SE SE tise WOE Se cacwis veseee 25.22 amp. 
e | —_ sass ia 3 Thus our ideal car must have suf- 
‘a 4 | 7 an = | Hot Output 1933 —| | ficient generator capacity to provide 
of | AY SS ae Soe WS #8 = for a running load of about 25 amp. 
a %) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 plus 2 to 5 amp. surplus for battery 
i Miles per Hour hs charging, without taking into con- 
34 to sideration the defroster, which seems 
wie ee to be gaining in prominence. If we 
neglect the radio and heater, on the 
ee Fig. 2—Comparison of 1933 and 1934 generators on a ideal car, we will have a running load 
. typical low priced car of about 14 amp. which the gener- 
ator must be capable of handling un- 

— der normal operating conditions. 
ps streamlined cars, the plate ulti- capacity due the requirements of Even on a good conventional car 
th mately will be recessed and current-consuming attachments. without radio or heater, we must 
should be provided with a sepa- When these are totaled we get the take care of a running load of about 
ar rate light source. following rough estimate of the prob- 12 amp. and with radio about 19 amp. 
ice 4. Lighting the interior — there able electrical load: So, to be safe, the conventional gen- 
a should be Sufficient light for Two, 32 cp. headlamps erator must be capable of delivering 
e reading which will require dome S98 B..s.50<0. 7.50 amp. in excess of 19 amp. hot, if the car 
| light sockets of adequate design Two, 6 ep. taillights owner is to be permitted the luxury 
th to carry current for 21 cp. ae We GE a6 soc acne 1.92 amp. of a radio set tuned in whenever he 


ries 


lamps. There should be a map 
light located on the dash, con- 
trolled by a switch and shieldéd. 


5. Lighting which checks car op- 
eration— 


a. low-voltage tail light indi- 
cator which goes out if one 
of the lamps has burned out. 


b. warning signal for gasoline 
shortage. 

¢. warning signal for oil short- 
age. 

d. water temperature indicator. 

e. trouble lamp, etc., etc. 


In addition to the electrical load 
imposed by the foregoing, we should 
take into account the need for excess 
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Fig. 3—Performance of high output ventilated generator 
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Fig. 4 compares the output of the 
generator equipment on a _ high- 
priced car with that of the current- 
controlled unit which has been made 
standard on 1934 models of the same 
make. The output here is a flat 
curve without tapering off at any 
sath eas tdines speed above the peak. 

8S thet Gaal In this connection Chrysler has 

P . . 
made a distinct advance for 1934 
with the Delco-Remy voltage-con- 
trolled generators on the Chrysler, 
30 40 50 Dodge, DeSoto, -and deLuxe Plym- 
Miles per Hour outh jobs. An outstanding feature 
of the new generator equipment is 
that of better charging characteris- 
Fig. 4—Comparison of 1933 and 1934 generators on a tics at high speeds. Both Chrysler 
typical high priced car Custom Imperial and La Salle for 
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pleases. How many 1934 cars can 
meet this requirement? 

In talking about the well-lighted 
car, don’t get the impression that 
it’s merely of academic interest or 
out of reach. On the contrary, it is 
something that any car maker can Fig. 5—High output 
provide today if he permits his elec- Auto-Lite generator 
trical division to spend a little more A ot sini —_ employing a two- 
money. ~ & to Pe ' charge voltage regula- 

Right now the market abounds in tor designed for use 
improved headlamp devices, with with radio and. other 
passing beams, controllable beams, 





pes current-consuming ac- 
and what-not. There, too, is the in- , ; 


cessories. Thisis a fan 


troduction of the prefocused bulb by ventilated unit 


G. E., Westinghouse, and Tung-Sol. 
It permits the use of smaller head- 
lamps and because of precise aiming 
and alignment will provide more 
light for the same candle power. 

Of course, the biggest stride for- 
ward has been made in generator 
equipment, which is really the heart 
of the whole thing. Both Delco- 
Remy and Auto-Lite have some of 
the newest equipment installed on a 
number of 1934 cars. 

Some idea of the extent of develop- 
ment in generator design may be TO AMMETER 
gained from the comparison of char- 
acteristic curves given in Figs. 1 to 
4, 

Fig. 1 shows the improvement in 
the 1934 unit as compared with 1926. 
The most noteworthy change is in 
better output at high speeds as well 
as the increased output at the peak. DAY DeWine WIGRT DUVING 

Fig. 2 shows the difference be- POSITION. POSITION. 
tween the 1933 and 1934 product, 
again stressing the great improve- 
ment that has been made in perform- 
ance at higher speeds. 

Fig. 3 gives the performance char- 
acteristics of a typical high output 
ventilated generator capable of pro- 
viding an almost flat output curve 
above the peak. 




















GENEZATOR FIELO RESISTANCE 
CONTROLLED AT LIGRTING SWITCH. 


GENERATOR. 











Fig. 6—One form of Delco-Remy "lamp load" units is 
shown in which the generator resistance is varied by 
the light switch 
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Fig. 7—Another form of Delco-Remy "lamp load" 
unit is the shunt type generator current control 


1934 are equipped with Delco-Remy 
fan-ventilated generators. 

This year, the Electric Auto-Lite 
Co. also brought out a line of air- 
cooled, fan-ventilated generators. It 
is made in two types at present—the 
standard machine providing an in- 
crease of at least 25 per cent in out- 
put for the same size as the con- 
ventional 1933 job; and a high out- 
put generator for installations re- 
quiring extra current for the radio 
and other current-consuming de- 
vices. 

The high-output Auto-Lite gener- 
ator, Fig. 5, employing a two-charge 
regulator, has been especially de- 
signed for use when radio and other 
electrical accessories are installed. 
This generator, with no lights or 
electrical accessories operating, has 
a maximum hot output of 21 amp. at 
an approximate car speed of 24 
m.p.h. or 9 amp. at 60 m.p.h. This 
charging rate will be maintained 
with a low or partially charged bat- 
tery until the generator voltage, due 
to the battery becoming charged, 
rises to approximately 8.8 volts at 
0 deg. F. or 7.8 volts at 180 deg. F. 
when the two-charge regulator will 
cut in a resistance in the generator 
field circuit and reduce the generator 
output to approximately one-half its 
former maximum. 

If, while the generator is oper- 
ating at its low charge rate, the ra- 
dio, lights, heater or other electrical 
accessories are turned on, the extra 
load causes a slight drop in the bat- 
tery voltage, which in turn causes 
the regulator to cut out the field re- 
sistance and allow the generator to 
charge at its righ rate. Asa result, 
instead of the battery having to 
carry much of the extra load, the 
generator does nearly all this work, 
Saving the energy stored in the bat- 
tery for starting, or lights while 
parking. 

In general, and limited only by 
the safe output of the generator, the 
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Auto-Lite two-charge regulator is 
said to keep the battery fully charged 
under various conditions of driving 
speed, load, and summer and winter 
temperature variations. 

As it is well known, Delco-Remy 
has supplied a ventilated generator 
on Cadillac cars for the past two 
years and is now offering a line of 
fan-ventilated units for use as spe- 
cial equipment on 1934 cars and as 
a replacement unit on 1933 cars and 
several older models. 

Delco-Remy Corp. also has 
brought out a line of “lamp load” 
generators which, for passenger cars, 
is made in two distinct types and 
featured on G.M. cars. One is a 
third-brush machine with a lighting- 
switch-controlled field resistance 
such as is used on the Chevrolet and 
Oldsmobile. The circuit is shown in 
Fig. 6. In operation, when the light- 
ing switch is in the “off” or “park” 
positions, the resistance is in the 
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generator field circuit; when the 
switch is turned on for night driving, 
the resistance is cut out by a direct 
ground at the switch. Thus the gen- 
erator provides two output ranges— 
low for day driving, high for night 
driving. 

The other, featured on Cadillac and 
LaSalle, is the current-regulated, 
shunt generator, its principle of op- 
eration being shown by the circuit 
diagram in Fig. 7. In this machine 
the current regulator replaces the 
third brush of the conventional gen- 
erator and is so arranged as to give 
a two-range control. When the lights 
are off, current output is held to a 
given value; when lights are turned 
on, the regulator permits generator 
output to increase 50 per cent of the 
lamp load value. 


For example, if the generator is 
charging at a rate of 15 amp. cold 
and is connected to a lamp load of 
11 amp. the generator output is per- 
mitted to rise an additional 5.5 amp., 
making the total output 20.5 amp. 
cold. This output in either range is 
maintained constant throughout the 
speed range of the car. 


Delco-Remy has also brought out a 
complete line of generator control 
units comprising a cut-out relay, 
voltage control relay, and the current 
regulator unit supplied with the 
shunt machine. 


Thus the stage is all set for one 
of the most significant movements 
in automotive engineering. The 
well-lighted, comfortably equipped 
car may cost a little more, but the 
sales department certainly stands to 
gain a most effective sales weapon. 





Planned Economy and Dictatorship 


(Concluded from page 429) 


must be adjustment and coordina- 
tion of industry as a whole, a regi- 
menting of regimentation. It can- 
not be done without dictatorial pow- 
ers in the hands of a central au- 
thority. 

To the extent that government 
goes into business just to that ex- 
tent must government assume 
responsibility for maintaining eco- 
nomic equilibrium, to that extent 
must it assume responsibility for in- 
dustrial well being, for the creation 
of wealth, the payment of wages and 
salaries and the materialization of 
profits. Without the last three there 
could be no taxes and without taxes 
there could be no government. With 
the collapse of our economic struc- 


ture would come the collapse of our 
national entity. 

The business of the country can- 
not be run by elected politicians. If 
we are to have complete governmen- 
tal regulation and domination of 
business, if we are to turn the pres- 
ent “Economy of Bedlam” (the phrase 
is Walter Lippmann’s) into a con- 
tinuing national “planned economy,” 
(the dream of some of the “brain 
trusters,”) we must place or permit 
to be placed the necessary authority 
and the consequent responsibility in 
the hands and on the shoulders of a 
competent dictator. Is there any 
man big enough for the job? We 
must find him if government does not 
soon begin to back out of business. 
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MM. Plug Added 
‘s Metric Family 


erpaa ies 


Fig. |—Comparison of 7/-in., 18-mm., 14-mm. and 10-mm. plugs 
(actual size) 


To cope with the trend toward in- 
creased engine speeds and compres- 
sions, the AC Spark Plug Company 
is again pioneering a new spark plug 
of wider heat range, having a thread 
diameter of only 10 mm. 

A few years ago the company in- 
troduced the spark plug heat-range 
theory and advocated the standardi- 
zation of the 18 mm. plug. More re- 
cently it pioneered the 14 mm. plug, 
which very successfully fulfilled its 
purpose. In 1933 more than 60 per 
cent of all cars built were equipped 
with 14 mm. plugs. 

Fig. 1 is a comparison for size of 
the latest plug with the 14-mm., 18- 
mm., and %-in. plugs. 

Fig. 2 is a temperature-time 
curve of the 14-mm. plug (Type K-4) 
with the 10-mm. plug (Type Y-4). 
Both of these plugs (Types K-4 and 
Y-4) have the same length of insula- 
tion, one-quarter in., and are similar 
in design, the main difference being 
in body size. As may be seen from 
the chart, the Y-type of plug has a 
better temperature-stabilizing abil- 
ity than the K-type, and reaches its 
normal operating temperature more 
quickly, so that carbon accumulated 
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during the cold-starting period, or 
during long periods of idling, is more 
quickly burned away. This char- 
acteristic difference is more striking- 


by Hector Rabezzana 
Chief Engineer 
Spark Plug Div. 
AC Spark Plug Co. 


ly brought out by Fig. 3, which rep- 
resents the rate of temperature in- 
crease in degrees Centigrade per 
second for the two types of plug. 

The beneficial effect of the higher 
rate of temperature increase of the 
Y-type of plug as compared with the 
K-type can be seen from Fig. 4, 
which represents the temperature 
variations of the two types of plug 
during a series of cycles of engine 
acceleration, constant speed, and de- 
celeration, such as the engine passes 
through during operation in traffic. 

The lower curves, which represent 
the carbon-deposit increase due to 
the low operating temperature of the 
engine. show that the new 10 mm. 
plug,- Y-4, is capable of keeping its 
insulator clean when, under similar 
conditions, the 14-mm. plug, K-4, 
would foul. 

Fig. 2 alsoshowsthat the maximum 
temperature reached by the new 10- 
mm. plugs is lower than that reached 
by the 14-mm. plugs, with the result 
that electrode wear and incrustation 
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Fig. 2—Temperature time curves of |14-mm. (K-4) and 10-mm. 
(Y-4) plugs 
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formed over the insulator by com- 
bustion materials is reduced in the 
10-mm. plug. Extensive road tests 
have proven this ability of the 10- 
mm. plug to keep its insulator clean- 
er from carbon, as well as from 
high-temperature-combustion _ resid- 
uals, than the various plugs with 
thread of larger diameter. 

The spark-plug hole for the new 
10-mm. plug must be tapped with a 
thread of 10-mm. diameter and 1 
mm. pitch. This makes the outside 
diameter equal to 0.3937 in., the 
pitch diameter to 0.3681-0.3714 in., 
and the root diameter to 0.349-353 in. 
The outside diameter of the plug 
thread is 0.386-0.390; the pitch di- 
ameter, 0.3642-0.3675 in., and the 
root diameter, 0.345 in. 











Fig. 3—Rates of temperature in- 
crease of 14-mm. (K-4) and 10-mm. 


(Y-4) plugs 


Fig. 4—Temperature variation and 

carbon deposit on plugs having 14- 

mm. and 10-mm. threads (K-4 and 
Y-4) 


Clark Equipment Company 
1933 Net Losses Decrease 


NEW YORK —Clark Equipment 
Company reports a consolidated net 
loss for 1933, after depreciation, in- 
terest, taxes and other charges, of 
$108,126 as compared with $801,462 for 
1932. , 

The company’s working capital for 
1933 was reported as: Current assets 
(including marketable securities), $3,- 
355,439 and for 1932, $3,500,962; cur- 
rent liabilities, 1933, $140,383; 1932, 
$101,583; working capital for 1933, 
$3,195,056 and for 1932, $3,339,379. 


GE Raises Wages |0 Per Cent 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A 10 per 
cent pay increase to all General Electric 
employees receiving $2,600 or under, 
either on salary or hourly rate, effective 
April 1, was announced by Gerard 
Swope, president of the company, 
March 30. The increase affects between 
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38,000 and 40,000 employees and in- 
creases the company payroll $3,500,000 
to $4,000,000 per year. 


Defiance Reports Losses 


NEW YORK—Defiance Spark Plug 
Corporation reports a consolidated net 
loss for 1933, after expenses, interest 
and other charges, of $79,427. The same 
report for 1932, showed a consolidated 
net loss of $11,672. 


Fred A. Geier 


CINCINNATI—Fred A. Geier, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., died on 
March 27 after a brief illness. Long a 
prominent figure in the machine tool 
industry, Mr. Geier was well known in 
automotive circles for his activity in 
the development of precision grinding 
and the centerless grinding process. 


City Auto Gets Draft 


Control Patent License 


TOLEDO—An exclusive license for 
the Morrison invention covering venti- 
lation or draft control for automobile 
doors and windows has been purchased 
by City Auto Stamping Co. from the 
Dole Valve Co., for $300,000 payable 
in installments of $50,000 annually for 
six years, The license is subject to a 
shop right of Packard Motor Car Co. 

The company also has obtained an 
exclusive license for Stewart and Herz 
patents covering radiator grilles sub- 
ject to shop rights of Packard, Reo and 
Ford. 

Recently the company acquired an 
exclusive license from the Gillord Corp., 
for manufacture of automobile brake 
drums under a process by which hard 
metal alloys are sprayed on the brake 
drums to form the braking surface. 
Tests are now being made to determine 
mechanical and commercial possibilities 
of the new type of brake drum. 
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Automotive Labor Board Goes to Kenosha 


in Effort to End Strikes at Nash Plants 


DETROIT—During its first week of 
activity busy as it was plunging into 
actual labor disputes at hand, the new 
Labor Board was concerned mainly in 
getting its feet on the ground. Aside 
from the first ruling regarding solici- 
tation of workers during working hours 
reported last week no definite an- 
nouncements have been made by the 
Board. 

Questions of alleged discrimination 
against A. F. of L. union members 
after some discussion and the filing 
with the Board by the A. F. of L. of 
membership lists at two Fisher plants 
in Flint, received some consideration. 
But final action was deferred due to 
the Board’s removing its headquarters 
temporarily to Racine, Wis., in an at- 
tempt to effectuate a settlement of the 
strikes in the Nash plants at -Racine, 
Kenosha and Milwaukee. 

The reason for this move was that 
labor claimed it had no funds to send 
its representatives to Detroit for hear- 
ing before the Board. The move ap- 
parently, however, definitely indicated 
that the Board’s jurisdiction extended 
outside of the Detroit area, a question 
not previously settled. On the Board’s 
return to Detroit, latter part of this 
week, it is expected discrimination 
cases will again receive consideration 
and it is hoped will be productive of 
establishment of a procedure to be fol- 
lowed both by labor organizations and 
the Board both in the filing of mem- 
bership lists and in the matter of filing 
complaints. 


Change Service Industries 


Show Dates to Nov. 19-23 


CLEVELAND—Dates for the Auto- 
motive Service Industries Show have 
been changed to Nov. 19-23, instead 
of Nov. 5-9 as originally scheduled, to 
avoid a conflict with election day. The 
Joint Show Committee met here this 
week to discuss plans for the display 
and to inspect the new exhibition facili- 
ties which have become available since 
the Show was last held here. 


15 More APEM Supplements 


DETROIT—Fifteen additional prod- 
uct groups supplements to the APEM 
code, have been filed and public hear- 
ing will probably be the latter part of 
April. Preliminary closed hearings of 
administrative groups are scheduled for 
this week. 


Toledo Fights Steel Code 


TOLEDO—Local automotive manu- 
facturers and the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce are fighting a discrimination 
in steel rates imposed by the steel code 
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upon Toledo as against Michigan points 
in the Detroit automobile area. 

Under Commercial Rule No. 13 of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute it is 
claimed discrimination which may 
range up to $1.47 a ton on steel results 
even though the Michigan steel passes 
through Toledo on its longer journey 
to the Detroit area. 


Senators Hear NACC 
Attack on Wagner Bill 


WASHINGTON — Hal. H. Smith, 
special counsel for the N.A.C.C., ap- 
peared here on April 4, before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion in opposition to the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill. John Lovett, manager 
of the Michigan Manufacturers As- 
sociation, also voiced the industry's 
objections at the hearing. 

The Chamber also filed a brief ob- 
jection to the National Securities Ex- 
change Bill. 


Packard Will Build 
Lower-Priced Car 


DETROIT—A lower priced car “as 
outstanding in its price class as our 
present cars are outstanding in the 
high price field,” will be introduced by 
the Packard Motor Car Co. Develop- 
ment work has been under way for 
some time and President Alvan Ma- 
cauley says the results are encouraging. 
The company is unable to say definitely 
at this time when the new cars will be 
available. 








One Big Union Would Be 
Tyranny, Johnson Says 


WASHINGTON—In one of his first 
press conferences since the “no pub- 
licity” order General Johnson made it 
plain he did not favor letting one big 
union speak for all the employees of 
the automotive industry. He said he 
believed this would be “just tyranny 
in another form.” 

The NRA administrator expressed 
his opinion when asked if he felt the 
underlying issue in the automotive 
labor dispute was the “closed shop” 
principle. 

During the same conference General 
Johnson said, “that NRA is consider- 
ing abandoning the licensing powers 
granted under the act in an effort to 
keep the act safe from amendments at 
the hands of Congress. If the licens- 
ing power is let go then the Adminis- 
tration will be forced to rely largely 
upon public opinion to force code com- 
pliance. In this situation the Adminis- 
tration will have to resort to its in- 
junction proceeding rights to handle 
recalcitrants.” 





Improved Management Should Offset Higher 
Wages, Ford Says, as He Hits Increases 


DETROIT—With automobile prices 
tending upward, Henry Ford has an- 
nounced the Ford Motor Company will 
make no increase in the prices of their 
cars because he does not believe that 
“higher wages mean increased costs.” 

Mr. Ford’s statement was published 
in a copyrighted interview obtained at 
Detroit and published in the Wall 
Street Journal. During the interview 
Mr. Ford said his company is operat- 
ing at a profit under present costs. 

“Neither higher wages nor increased 
material costs can force us to raise 
prices,” Mr. Ford declared. “I have 
found that higher wages do not mean 
increased costs, and if our material 
prices go too high we will start making 
our own. We are making a part of 
everything we use, and from this 
nucleus can readily expand to take care 


of any or all of our requirements if 
necessary.” 


Commenting upon the present price 
situation Mr. Ford said, “when prices 
go up business goes down.” Mr. Ford 
went on to say that he realized the 
emphasis is the other way, but felt this 
to be due to the fact that we are ruled 
by the financial point of view and not 
the commodity point of view. 

“It is pretty certain,” Mr. Ford said, 
“that everybody will be looking for a 
plan to reduce prices before we can say 
that business is getting back where it 
should be. 

“Higher wages are not an additional 
cost under proper management. Better 
paid workmen are more willing and 
more efficient. Better material is not 
necessarily more expensive; on the con- 
trary it is always more economical. 

“Last year at lower wages was more 
costly to industry than this year at 
higher wages, because last year we 
were paying wages that produced noth- 
ing and this year our wages are be- 

(Turn to page 446, please) 
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Buses and Rails Agree 
On Rates in Southeast 


New Motor Carrier Tariffs 
to Be Based on Rail Rates 


WASHINGTON—Railroad rates are 
made the standard for bus fares in an 
agreement reached in New Orleans last 
week between bus and rail carriers in 
the southeast. Negotiations leading to 
the agreement were initiated by NRA 
in January, following complaints of the 
bus operators to General Johnson and 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on cut rates being charged by rail- 
roads in the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio River. 

The agreement is subject to the ap- 
proval of the I.C.C. and to modification 
of the Motor Bus Industry Code. It 
would become effective on or before 
June 1, and would continue for six 
months. 

Although the agreement presumably 
represents the best compromise that 
could be reached on a difficult situation, 
it bears out the contention frequently 
made by automotive interests that rate 
regulation would tend to make motor 
carrier charges dependent on rail 
tariffs. There is, of course, no rational 
relation between the two. 

Under the agreement the railroads 
in the territory it covers would main- 
tain passenger fares of not less than 
2 cents a mile for one way tickets or 
1.8 cents a mile for round trip tickets, 
thus abolishing excursion rates. In 
the same territory bus carriers agree 
to charge not less than the comparable 
or competitive rail fares applicable be- 
tween the same points for hauls of less 
than 175 miles. For hauls of 176 to 
299 miles, the minimum bus fare may 
be 85 per cent of the railway fare. For 
hauls between 300 and 499 miles, the 
minimum percentage 1s set at 80 per 
cent and for havis of more than 500 
miles at 75 per cent. 

The agreement will also permit mo- 
tor bus operators to charge round trip 
fares not less than 80 per cent of the 
one way fares, and in cases where the 
highway mileage between points is 80 
per cent or less of the competitive rail 
mileage, to charge the railway base 
rate per mile for the actual highway 
mileage covered. 
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Higher Costs Force Car Prices Up as 
Industry Heads for 400,000 in April 


Chrysler, General Motors and Studebaker Lead With Increases 


Wit 
First Quarter Total 


Ford Dissenting—March Production of 340,000 Brings 
Near 


to Three-Quarter Million Mark 


by Athel F. Denham, 


DETROIT.—With Henry Ford stand- 
ing pat for prosperity without price in- 
creases, the upward revisions in pas- 
senger car lists, justified for some time 
by increased labor and material costs, 
broke with a vengeance this week. 
Leaders in the move were Chrysler 
Corp., General Motors and Studebaker. 

Up to Wednesday night, price ad- 
vances had been announced on all 
Chrysler lines except DeSoto, on all 
General Motors cars and on all Stude- 
baker models, with other companies ex- 
pected to fall in line within the next 
few days. The organizations which 
have already announced increases, last 
year accounted for about 70 per cent of 
domestic sales. 

The upward move was sharply criti- 
cized by Mr. Ford. Not only did he 
assert that higher wages do not mean 
increased costs under proper manage- 
ment, but he threatened to make his 
own materials if prices went too high. 
“When prices go up, business goes 
down,” Mr. Ford said, continuing that 
“It is pretty certain that everybody will 
be looking for a plan to reduce pr’ :es 
before we can say that business is , °t- 
ting back to where it should be.” 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Industries 








Summary of 
. 
Price Advances 
(through Wednesday) 
New Price 

Increases 4d. Sedan 
PIO GEE. o0cccess $25 $610 
Plymouth Standard*.. 35 545 
Plymouth DeLuxe.... 45 695 
Se ee eee 45 790 
Cee TE cei cciese 40-55 845 
Chrysler Airflow ..... 100 1,345 
Chrysler Airflow Im- 

0 =e eee rr 130 1,625 
PE BA deeeeednsows 20 805 
Chevrolet Master ..... 30 645 
Chevrolet Standard*.. 5 520 
Chevrolet Commercial 20 ee 
Oldsmobile Six ....... 35 765 
Oldsmobile Eight .... 65 990 
REE. cxkeewsacaunes 100 1,695 
Cadillac Bight—Fisher 150 2,645 
Cadillac Eight— 

PROOCWOOE cc ccccccce 200 3,495 
Cadillac Twelve ..... 200 4,195 
Cadillac Sixteen ..... 300 6,950 
I ae 65 1,190 
NEE, acinar 75-100 1,425 
PEL v6ccnendine wan 100-130 1,945 
Studebaker Dictator . 25 770 
Studebaker Commander 25 970 
Studebaker President. 50 1,170 

*Two-door. 











Increases on the various Chrysler 
lines included $25 on the Plymouth with 
conventional springing, $35 with inde- 
pendent front suspension and $45 on 
the deluxe series. Dodge increased 
prices a flat $45. Chrysler six went 
up $40-$55, and Airflow Chryslers a 
flat $100 except the Airflow Imperial 
which was advanced $130. 

(Turn to page 446, please) 


M.E.S. Ready to Strike 


For 20 Per Cent Increase 
DETROIT—A 36-hour ultimatum de- 
manding a 20 per cent increase in pay 
was issued by M.E.S. today to Detroit 
tool and die shops. “Unless we receive 
some reply by Saturday morning,” 
Matthew Smith stated, “our members 
will quit work Monday.” Jobbers yester- 
day had asked for a two weeks’ delay 
in action which M.E.S. refused by 
issuance of present ultimatum. 


Strike Shuts Motor Products 

DETROIT—AIll divisions of Motor 
Products Corporation except the tool 
aul die shop were closed Thursday by a 
strike sponsored by A. F. of L. 


McQuay-Norris Nets $376,755 


ST. LOUIS—Net income of the Mc- 
Quay-Norris Mfg. Co. after all charges, 
including $25,000 for obsolescence pro- 
vided in 1933, but not in 1932, increased 
from $349,190 in 1932 to $376,775 in 
1933. Current assets on Dec. 31, 1933, 
totaled $2,846,762, including $267,319 
cash and $478,088 marketable securi- 
ties, against current liabilities of $309,- 
462. 


Berend Succeeds White 
as Pontiac Ad Head 


DETROIT—F. A. Berend, formerly 
assistant advertising manager, Chevro- 
let, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Pontiac Motor Company, 
succeeding R. H. White, resigned. 


Receiver Appointed for 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 


SYRACUSE—H. H. Franklin Man- 
ufacturing Co. has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the Federal 
Court in Utica, N. Y. Giles H. Still- 
well of this city has been appointed 
receiver. 
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N.A.C.C. Denounces Unemployment Reserve and 


Stock Exchange Bills in Vigorous Statements 


DETROIT—Slashing attacks on the 
National Securities Exchange and 
Wagner-Lewis Unemployment Reserve 
Bills, were issued here this week by 
the N.A.C.C. Coming on top of the 
Chamber’s recent vigorous denunciation 
of the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, 
they reflect a new and more aggressive 
public attitude among the car makers 
toward efforts to extend federal control 
of business. 

Practically every feature of the Un- 
employment Reserve Bill was raked 
before and after in the Chamber’s criti- 
cism of that legislation. It pointed out 
that the five per cent tax rate proposed 
was almost double the rate that had 
been seriously considered heretofore 
and that the $1,500,000,000 it is esti- 
mated the tax would yield might be 
spent for any purpose Congress might 
see fit. Only by passing unemploy- 
ment reserve laws acceptable to Wash- 
ington could the states get any of this 
money back. Moreover, the bill con- 
tains no assurance that money paid by 
employees in a state would be expended 
to relieve unemployment in that state. 
It was also emphasized that in other 
countries employees and the Govern- 
ment contributed to the fund—business 
was not required to carry the entire 
burden. 

In actual operation, the Chamber 
said the bill would be discriminatory 
in that all employers would have to 
pay the tax regardless of the stability 
of employment they provided. It also 
charged that the bill would tend to hold 
down employment and wages, and that 
it would operate against the older and 
less desirable workers. 

The statement concluded with an at- 
tack on the constitutionality of the Bill 
as an invasion of states’ rights, and of- 
fered two modifications if any legisla- 
tion of this character is to be enacted. 
The proposed revisions follow: 

1. The employer should be exempt 
from tax in states where unemployment 
insurance acts are passed. In other 
words the primary object of these bills 
being to secure such legislation in the 
various states, the Federal Government 
should be satisfied with the provisions 
made by the people of the state acting 
through their own legislatures. 

2. Provisions should be made for the 
segregation of the amounts realized by 
this tax so that the tax raised in Mich- 
igan, for instance, would be used solely 
for the payment of unemployment in 
Michigan, 

In its attack on the Securities Ex- 
change Bill, the Chamber asserted that 
“Every corporation in the United 
States whose securities are listed on 
the exchanges would be subject to a 
prying government bureaucracy” under 
its terms. Moreover such corporations 
would be subject to the molestation of 
government’s agents without, in the 
Chamber’s opinion, any warrant for so 
doing. Under the provisions of the 
Bill, reports of any kind of information 
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the government may demand, must be 
furnished. The statement also con- 
tended that the proxy requirements 
would make it very difficult, if not 
practically impossible to arrange for 
any meeting of stockholders. Other 
provisions of the Bill would make the 
Federal Trade Commission a czar over 
industry and empower it to reveal to 
the merely curious facts and relation- 
ships in business the disclosure of 
which would only harm business and 
serve no public good. Reports required 
of directors and officers, and of owners 
of more than five per cent of the stock 
of a company, and the financial re- 
sponsibilities placed on company of- 
ficials for their statements would in 
effect subject them to possible severe 
penalties. 


Budd Body Shipments 
Biggest Since 1929 


PHILADELPHIA — More all-steel 
automobile bodies were shipped by the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany in February and March than in 
the corresponding months of any year 
since 1929, the company announced this 
week. Shipments of bodies and body 
parts totaled 1,868 freight carloads, 
compared with 425 carloads in Feb- 
ruary and March of last year and 590 
carloads in the same month of 1932. 


Labor Board Will Act Only 
To Identify Majority Group 


WASHINGTON—The National La- 
bor Board will sanction and supervise 
elections “only where the petitioning 
group desires representation through a 
certain agency, and another group of 
employees or the employer denies that 
the agency so designated represents the 
majority of the employees,” according 
to regulations issued by Chairman 
Wagner. 

“The dispute,” the regulations say, 









“between the employer and employees 
regarding the identity of the repre- 
sentatives should be more than a color- 
able one, and the Board should not per- 
mit itself to be used merely as an 
agency to put its stamp of approval 
upon something to which the parties 
have already agreed.” 


SAE Tractor Meeting in 
Milwaukee, April 18-19 


MILWAUKEE—Prompted by recent 
agricultural developments and the pos- 
sibilities of unusual activity in rural 
communities during the forthcoming 
season, the Tractor and _ Industrial 
Power Equipment Committee of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers has 
scheduled a meeting here at the Hotel 
Pfister, April 18 and 19, to discuss 
pending problems and provide for 
further standardization and research in 
connection with farm and _ industrial 
power machinery. This is the first 
gathering of this kind that has been 
held by the Society in nine years. 


Pierce Cuts Loss 


BUFFALO—A net loss of $1,044,- 
162, after charges, is reported by the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. for 1933. 
This compares with a net loss of $3,- 
032,430 in 1932. Sales in 1933 totaled 
$5,649,168, as compared with $7,988,956 
the previous year. The company states 
that $771,512 of its net loss last year 
occurred during the fourth quarter and 
was due largely to the interruption in 
production occasioned by the tool and 
die strike. 

The Dec. 31, 1933, balance sheet 
shows current assets of $2,115,108, con- 
sisting of cash $243,223, receivables 
$264,196 and inventories of $1,607,689. 
Current liabilities on the same date 
amounted to $700,052. 


Bennett Has Operation 


DETROIT—Harry H. Bennett, head 
of the Ford service department, under- 
went an operation on his knee on 
March 28. He is reported to be re- 
covering. 











Filtered air “cur- 
tains" instead of 
masks protect work- 
ers in 36 DeSoto 
spray booths. Con- 
ditioned air is forced 
by fans to flow down 
over the sides of th 
booth to within a 
few inches of the 
floor. The small cur- 
ren's broken up by 
their passage 
through many vents 
are pulled into the 
booth and up 
through openings in 
the ceiling. 
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Eddins Named General 
Manager of Plymouth 


Former GM Executive Joined 
Chrysler Staff in December 


DETROIT—D. S. Eddins, veteran 
automobile service and sales executive, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Plymouth Mo- 
tor Corporation, B. E. Hutchinson, 
president and chairman of the board 
announced here this week. 

Mr. Eddins has been connected with 
the staff of the Chrysler Corporation in 





D. S. Eddins 


an executive capacity since last Decem- 
ber. He will assume his new position 
immediately, with headquarters here. 

The new Plymouth vice-president is 
a native of Waco, Texas. His first em- 
ployment was in a locomotve repair 
and maintenance shop. He left the shop 
after three and one-half years to join 
the service staff of an automobile 
company. 

During R. H. Grant’s Chevrolet 
regime, Mr. Eddins became assistant 
sales manager of that General Motors 
Division. Subsequently he was trans- 
ferred to Oldsmobile as sales manager. 
Later he became general manager and, 
just before the formation of B-O-P, 
president of that division. After the 
formation of B-O-P, he joined Mr. 
Grant’s staff in Detroit, from which he 
resigned last year. 


Ford Leads in Solas 
In First Two Months 


PHILADELPHIA—February regis- 
trations of new passenger cars in the 
United States amounted to approxi- 
mately 93,000 units, as compared with 
69,464 a year ago and about 60,000 
during January of this year, according 
to estimates based on returns from 44 
States. This represents an increase of 
about 34 per cent, as compared with 
February, 1933, and approximately 55 
per cent over January, 1934. 

On the basis of these partial returns, 
‘ord maintains his lead with 28,500 
units, Chevrolet is second with 24,200 
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units and Plymouth is third with 16,- 
500 units. As compared with Febru- 
ary, 1933, Ford shows an increase of 
168 per cent, Chevrolet a slight loss of 
approximately 6 per cent and Plymouth 
a gain of about 100 per cent. 


Willys-Overland Resumes 
Production of Model 77 


TOLEDO—Willys-Overland went in- 
to production again on Willys 77’s with 
the first 70 cars off the line April 2. 

Under the federal court order the 
plant here will produce at least 7,500 
units and arrangements may be made 
within a few days for the building of 
more cars. 

David R. Wilson, president of the 
company and receiver, announced that 
all of the 7,500 cars have now been sold 
to wholesalers and dealers, and plans 
are to keep the production rolling in 
keeping with the demand. 

Payrolls will reach 3,000 workers by 
the end of the current week. 

Eventually it is planned to get daily 
production up to 250 cars. 

The principal changes in the 1934 
model are wire wheels and horizontal 
louvres. 


Hupp Building Aero 
Bodies in Cleveland 


DETROIT — Hupmobile’s Cleveland 
plant, closed since December for the re- 
tooling for new models, has resumed 
operations and is now producing bodies 
for the two Aerodynamic models, it 
has been announced by company of- 
ficials. More than 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space are being utilized. Hup- 
mobile now has the largest bank of 
orders on hand since 1929, officials re- 
port. While the bodies for these two 
Aerodynamic cars will be produced in 
Cleveland, both cars will be manufac- 
tured in Detroit. 





Wilson Named NRA Member 
of Dealer Code Authority 


WASHINGTON — Thomas W. 
Wilson, former Nash distributor 
and later a Ford dealer in Balti- 
more and a director of the Mary- 
land Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion, has been appointed as ad- 
ministration member of the code 
authority for the motor vehicle 
retailing trade. His appointment 
was announced last Tuesday by 
National Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson. Mr. Wilson 
succeeds Joseph F. Delaney, an 
assistant deputy administrator, 
who resigned from the code au- 
thority in pursuance of the policy 
of relieving NRA officials of such 
duties whenever possible. Mr. 
Wilson will serve the pleasure 
of the administr 
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APEM Hours Averaging 


Is Now on Annual Basis 


Johnson OK's Change to 
Conform With NACC Code 


WASHINGTON—National Recovery 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson has is- 
sued an order modifying the code for 
the automotive parts and equipment in- 
dustry to permit the averaging of hours 
per week over a period of one year, in- 
stead of six months, so that the parts 
manufacturers may keep pace with 
production in the automobile industry. 

In his letter to the President explain- 
ing the change, General Johnson said: 

“The reason for requesting this 
amendment is that, due to the recent 
change in the code for the automobile 
manufacturing industry whereby the 
members of that industry are allowed 
to average hours over a period of one 
year, the automobile manufacturers are 
able to work the maximum hours per 
week during the peak production pe- 
riod, while the automotive parts manu- 
facturers, who supply a large propor- 
tion of the parts for automobile pro- 
duction, are faced at the present time 
with the necessity of reducing the hours 
of employment per week in order to 
arrive at the average permitted under 
the code for the six months’ period end- 
ing May 18, 1934. 

“In order to comply with the provi- 
sions of the code as now written, the 
parts manufacturers are faced with the 
alternative of working up to the maxi- 
mum of 48 hours per week permitted by 
the code until approximately April 10, 
1934, at which time they would have to 
lay off their men in order to stay within 
the averaging provision of the code or 
drastically reduce the hours per week 
immediately for the balance of the 
period. In either case they would be 
unable to maintain the necessary pro- 
duction of parts for automobile pro- 
duction, which, in turn, would -make it 
impossible for the automobile manu- 
facturers to maintain production 
schedules. 

“Owing to the close proximity of au- 
tomotive parts plants and automobile 
plants, the parts manufacturers have 
been faced for several weeks with the 
problem of retaining their skilled work- 
ers, who, aware of the ability of the 
automobile manufacturers to work a 
greater number of hours per week dur- 
ing the peak period, have, in large 
numbers, been leaving the parts plants 
and going to work in automobile plants. 
I am advised that in one case this turn- 
over has been at times as high as 100 
men per day. 

“T have been advised that a survey, 
which is practically completed, shows 
that there are, at the present time, 
more employees in the Automotive Parts 
and Equipment Manufacturing Indus- 
try than in the peak period of 1929 and 
that the average hourly rate is at least 
equal to that of 1929.” 


Murray Reports Loss 


DETROIT—A net loss after all 
charges of $792,851 is reported for 1933 
by the Murray Corporation of America. 
This compares with a loss of $1,896,587 
in 1932. 
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6000 Toledo Workers 
Receive Pay Increases 


Parts Makers Maintain Open 
Shop in Union Agreements 

TOLEDO— Approximately 6,000 
automotive workers in Toledo have 
been granted wage increases for the be- 
ginning of April. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. and Moto 
Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp. each 
put a 5 per cent flat increase into effect 
on March 27 and Spicer Manufacturing 
Corp. followed with a 5 per cent ad- 
vance on April 1. 

Charles A. Dana, president of Spicer, 
said payrolls were at peak in number 
and dollar outlay. He sent a letter to 
each employee outlining the progress 
made in pay adjustments during March. 

The Hall Manufacturing Co., makers 
of cylinder honing and grinding tools, 
announced April 2 wage increases for 
all its 140 workers ranging from 7% to 
11 per cent. 


The Dura Co., makers of automotive 
hardware, also increased April 2 its 800 
productive workers by 10 per cent. 

Some smaller companies also have 
boosted metal polishers and some spe- 
cial craft groups. 

Strike of 250 machinists at Toledo 
Machine and Tool Co., affiliated with 
E. W. Bliss Co., was ended today. No 
wage concessions were made, nor was a 
contract signed. The company will take 
back employees without discrimination 
and bargain with any and all groups. 

In all labor controversies in Toledo 
industrial managements have refused 
to sign exclusive union agreements. 


Packard in the Black 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co. 
reports 1933 net profit, after deprecia- 
tion and other charges, of $107,081, 
which contrasts with a net loss of $6,- 
824,312 in 1932. 


No Displacement Limit In 


Coast Stock Car Race 


WASHINGTON—The second stock 
car road race on the Pacific Coast 
within two months is scheduled April 
15, on a two-mile course over the hills 
surrounding the famous Ascot Speed- 
way, Los Angeles. Final plans for 
the event have been approved by the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association in Washington, 
D. C. 

Similar to the internationally promi- 
nent Targo Florio run each year in 
Italy, the race will start in front of 
Ascot’s main grandstand, leave the 
speedway on the back-stretch, wind 
through the nearby hills, and return 
to the speedway on the curve approach- 
ing the home stretch. 

Specifications will permit unlimited 
displacement, thereby “letting down 
the bars” to all types of stock auto- 
mobiles. 








Sloan Points to Recovery Act Dangers 


in Annual Report to GM Stockholders 


ECOGNIZING the relatively short 

space of time during which the 
National Recovery Act has been in 
operation, it is manifestly impossible 
to draw any definite conclusions 
either as to its possibilities in the di- 
rection of a constructive instrumen- 
tality toward a better economic and 
industrial order, or as to the form 
which it might ultimately take. The 
industrial structure of the United 
States has been built up over a 
period exceeding one hundred years, 
through an infinite number of ad- 
justments and compromises, and now 
represents a most intricate and in- 
volved structure. To reconstruct this 
structure in major degree within the 
short period of a few months is, to 
say the least, a hazardous undertak- 
ing and, even recognizing what all 
who have been in close touch with 
the program appreciate, that the 
highest possible motives of honesty 
of purpose and fairness prevail in 
its administration, it is only natural 
that errors of policy and fact are 
bound to develop, and can only be 
corrected through the process of 
evolution. 


O present a complete analysis of 

these questions, with their impli- 
cations as to the future, would be im- 
possible within the confines of this 
report and would, in fact, not be 
within the scope of its purpose. It 
might be desirable to advance, how- 
ever, a few considerations vitally im- 


portant to all that bear on the gen- 
eral problem. 


PIBST, whatever evolution may 
bring about with respect to the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, one thing is 
absolutely certain—its labor provi- 
sions, contained in Section 7-A, must 
be clarified or there is the certainty 
of industrial strife, the equal of 
which this country has not yet seen, 
and just at a time when there is a 
foundation for hope of recovery 
from the economic depression. Every 
fair-minded person should be in 
favor, from a social and an economic 
standpoint, of a minimum wage; of 
the elimination of child labor; of a 
gradual shortening of the hours of 
labor. Unfortunately, behind all 
this, as the result of an interpreta- 
tion which attempts to carry the 
weight of an edict of law, appears 
to be looming the spectre of the 
greatest monopoly that ever existed 
in any country in the world—the 
closed shop. Other questions arise 
and must be answered by those hav- 
ing the tremendous responsibility in- 
volved. Does the philosophy of the 
closed shop, or the history of indus- 
tries in America dominated by the 
closed shop, justify a decision in its 
favor? Does not the record of Amer- 
ican industry with its freedom and 
independence, as developed through 
the mutual confidence of manage- 
ment and labor in the automobile 
industry—providing for the Ameri- 


can workman the highest standard 
of living in the world—justify a de- 
cision in favor of the open shop? 


ECOND, if industrial cooperation 

within any industry is to be per- 
mitted, reducing in whole or in part 
the competitive influence, ultimately 
affecting the price to the consumer, 
it is highly essential that the ar- 
rangement, whatever form it may 
take, should be predicated upon the 
most efficient set of circumstances 
even if it means, through evolution, 
the elimination of the less efficient. 
Otherwise we put a premium on in- 
efficiency, we spread mediocrity and 
we raise the price to the consumer, 
with the result that there is less 
consumption of the products of in- 
dustry and hence increased unem- 
ployment. 


HIRD, no greater fallacy exists 

today than the viewpoint held by 
so many—that the number of man- 
hours of employment is definitely 
fixed and, assuming that the number 
of workers is known, the problem of 
unemployment is solved by dividing 
the amount of work by the number 
of workers. Around this thinking 
comes the agitation for the manda- 
tory 30-hr. week. The average hours 
of employment over the decade may 
perhaps be gradually reduced but, 
from an economic standpoint, an 
immediate radical. adjustment is 
bound to exert a highly deflationary 
influence and at a time of improv- 
ing conditions will surely inject into 
the picture a highly objectionable ef- 
fect. It is to be hoped that wiser 
counsels will prevail_—From the an- 
nual report of the General Motors 
Corp. 
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Steel Prices Go Up 
Effective April 10 


Action Follows Wage 
Raises—Buyers Rush 


Orders at Old Prices 


NEW YORK—On the basis of price 
advances for semi-finished descriptions 
of steel filed on Saturday with the 
American Iron and Steel Institute as 
Code authority, a general program of 
upward price revision overhangs the 
steel market. The advance in the price 
of blooms, billets and slabs from $26 to 
$29 and of sheet bars from $26 to $30 
a ton becomes effective April 10. For 
the last four years all descriptions of 
semi-finished steels were held at one 
price, but now the premium of $1 on 
sheet bars is restored. 

The complete upward price revision 
program calls for a $3 per ton advance 
in the price of steel bars to 1.90 cents, 
Pittsburgh, with plates and shapes to 
be lifted to the same extent and to be 
priced at 1.85 cents, Pittsburgh. . Hot 
rolled strip is to be advanced from 1.75 
cents to 2 cents and cold rolled strip 
from 2.40 to 2.80 cents, mark-ups of $5 
and $8 per ton respectively. The price 
of 10 gauge unannealed sheets is to be 
raised from 1.75 cents to 2 cents and of 
annealed from 1.90 to 2.15 cents, a rise 
of $5 per ton. An $8 per ton advance 
is slated for 24 gauge common black 
sheets which have been held at 2.25 
cents and will now go to 2.65 cents. 
Cold rolled sheets are to advance from 
2.30 to 2.55 cents on 10 gauge and from 
2.75 cents to 3.15 cents on 20 gauge. It 
is reported that the higher prices on 
strip steel will become effective on 
April 15, and that a good many commit- 
ments from automotive consumers, cov- 
ering shipments during the current 
quarter, have been accepted by rollers 
in the last few days. 

Early this week it was reported that, 
while all price advances will become 
effective before the second half of 
April, ample opportunity for placing 
second quarter business between now 
and then will be given to regular cus- 
tomers. If this proves correct, the next 
few days will see a veritable inundation 
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of contracts pouring in on steel pro- 
ducers. Whether the latter will be will- 
ing to foot the bill for higher labor 
costs in the second quarter and dispose 
of their entire production in that period 
at old prices, remains to be seen. 


Pig lron—Convinced that little is to be 
gained by waiting, a good many automotive 
foundries have placed heavy orders within 
the last ten days. Rumors of price increases 
are current in several of the primary and 
distributing markets. 

Copper—With adoption of a Code im- 
minent, copper producers have virtually 
withdrawn from the market and even small 
orders for 8 cent copper went begging for 
takers, the general belief being that a 
higher minimum price than that level will 
be an immediate result of Code legislation. 

Tin—With the London and Singapore 
markets closed on Easter Monday, the 
week’s opening here was a nominal affair, 
Straits tin being quoted at 55.65 cents. 

Lead — Storage battery manufacturers 
have been buying good-sized tonnages. The 
market is unchanged and steady. 


Moto Meter Reports 


TOLEDO—Moto Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Corp. reports net income 
for 1933 of $150,666, after charges, as 
against a deficit in 1932 of $369,962. 
Current assets Dec. 31 last were $1,- 
323,819, against current liabilities of 
$198,921. 


Feb. Exports Best 
Since June, 1931 


Passenger Car Shipments 
168°/, Above January Total 


WASHINGTON—Exports of auto- 
motive products from the United States 
during February reached the highest 
level recorded since June, 1931, and 
were valued at $13,539,690 compared 
with $11.239,962 for January and $6,- 
520,379 for February, 1933, according 
to P. R. Mattix of the Commerce 
Department’s Automotive-Aeronautics 
Trade Division. Exports during June, 
1931, were valued at $14,772,948. 

The value of February exports repre- 
sented gains of $2,298,728, or 20 per 
cent, over that of the preceding month, 
and $7,018,311, or 107 per cent, over the 
total for February, 1933. 

Combined shipments of passenger 
cars and trucks during February were 
valued at $7,728,657, against $5,743,283 
in January, an increase of $1,985,374, 
or 34 per cent. This improvement was 
due entirely to the substantial increase 
in passenger car exports, truck ship- 
ments being slightly under the January 
totals. The passenger car demand ac- 
counted for 8,781 units, having a valua- 
tion of $4,973,527, compared with 3,601 
units, valued at $2,446,051, in January 
and 5,491 units, valued at $2,823,856, in 
February, 1933. 

The export value for passenger cars 
exceeded the figure for any month since 
May, 1931, when the total was $5,414,- 
515. Cars in the price class “not over 
$850” accounted for 8,181 units, valued 
at $4,205,278, increases of 168 per cent 
in number and 143 per cent in value 
over the January exports in this price 
class. ; 

Exports of trucks during February 
amounted to 6,031 units, valued at 
$2,755,130, showing a reduction of 1,522 
units and $542,102 in value, as com- 
pared with 7,553 units worth $3,297,- 
232, representing percentage decreases 
of 20 and 16, respectively. The exports 
of trucks for the month under review, 
however, were improved over the corre- 
sponding month of last year by 3,107 
units, or 94 per cent, and $1,227,088 in 
value or 124 per cent, the February, 
1933, totals being 3,107 units worth 
$1,227,088. 








G.M. Grows Bigger and Stronger 


(000 omitted) 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
oS ae re ee 1,899 1,174 1,075 563 869 
PORE ND oo siaiscceesas $1,504,404 $983,375 $808,841 $432,312 $569,011 
BE I 55 0:54.09 dees 245,970 153,766 96,877 165 83,214 
| reer 165,954 139,973 139,876 63,199 63,005 
Working Capital ....... 251,288 281,088 273,916 225,437 243,833 
Cash and Securities..... 127,352 179,037 205,029 172,781 177,304 
C7 188,473 136,299 106,471 75,479 115,585 
Plant and Property—De- 

preciated ..... © Rr 415,785 395,374 362,628 328,274 293,765 

Capital and Surplus—less 
* Good-Will .......000. 901,804 914,853 871,864 808,930 821,919 
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All GM Export Units 
in the Black in ’33 


Sales Gains Make All 
Operations Profitable 
for the First Time 


NEW YORK—In 1933, for the first 
time in the history of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation’s activity abroad, 
every operating unit falling under the 
overseas jurisdiction finished the year 
in black ink. 

The overseas operations group’s out- 
side unit sales for 1933, from all 
sources and in all markets, were 121,- 
662. This figure represented an in- 
crease of 56.4 per cent over the 77,794 
for the year 1932, and came within 
3800 units of the figure of 125,451 re- 
corded for 1931. The export division 
sold 70,034 of these units in its mar- 
kets throughout the world—an increase 
of 34.2 per cent from 52,199 in 1932. 
The Vauxhall division sold 19,893 units 
in the British Isles, not counting its al- 
lied sales to export—an increase of 
82.1 per cent from 10,924 in 1932. The 
Opel division sold 31,735 units in Ger- 
many, not counting its allied sales to 
export—an increase of 116.3 per cent 
from 14,671 in 1932. 

By sources, the total overseas opera- 
tions group figure of 121,662 unit sales 
for 1933 showed a substantial increase 


in each of the three categories 
volved: 

American-source sales, in the world 
as a whole, totaled 54,980 units—up 
35.1 per cent from the 40,706 recorded 
in 1932. 


English-source sales were 27,263—up 
72.1 per cent from 15,842 in 1932. 71 
per cent of these sales were within the 
British Isles, and 29 per. cent were in 
export division territory. 

German-source sales were 39,419— 
up 85.5 per cent from 21,246 in 1932. 
81 per cent of these sales were within 
Germany, and 19 per cent were in ex- 
port division territory. 


in- 


New Thompson Directors 


CLEVELAND—O. A. Kreiger and 
W. E. Ditmarn have been elected di- 
rectors of Thompson Products, Ince. 
W. M. Albaugh, secretary, has also 
been made treasurer. 


Ross Gear Earns $139,091 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. reports net profit for 1933 of 
$139,091, after charges, against $123,- 
680 in the previous year. The Dec. 31, 
1933, balance sheet shows current as- 
sets totaling $1,053,977, including $79,- 
801 cash and $709,635 U. S. bonds, 
against current liabilities of $94,814. 


Curb Price-Cutting Jobbers, 


Fagan Urges Manufacturers 


NEW YORK — Manufacturers are 
urged to accept no settlement of bills 
with jobbers or other customers who 
are in difficulties arising from price 
cutting or other uneconomic practices 


which does not provide for an ultimate 


payment of 100 cents on the dollar. 
This suggestion is made by A. H. Fa- 
gan, manager of the credit department 
of the Motor and Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, in his monthly bul- 
letin “Credit to the Industry.” 

In the same bulletin charges also 
are made that banking interests are at- 
tempting to force manufacturers to as- 
sume credit burdens which should be 
carried by the bankers. This attitude 
on the part of the bankers, the bulletin 
points out, is tying up funds which 
manufacturers might otherwise employ 
for purposes of increasing employment 
and expansion programs. 


Motor Products Statement 


DETROIT—Motor Products Corp. 
sustained a net loss of $216,752 in 
1933, as compared with a 1932 deficit 
of $518,007. Current assets on Dec. 
31, 1933, were $3,040,621 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $979,957. 








Cc. F. BURGESS LABORA- 
TORIES, Madison, Wis., have 
added to their line of automobile 
accessories a combined air cleaner 
and intake silencer for automotive 
applications and a corresponding 
device for industrial installations. 
The silencing unit is based on the 
same principle as the Burgess 


muffler. 


A new low-priced auto radio 
with a special filter system which 
eliminates ignition interference, 
has been announced by the AT- 
WATER KENT MFG. CO., Phila- 
delphia. Listed at $49.90, the set, 
known as 666, is a six-tube super- 
heterodyne, with three gang con- 
denser and automatic volume con- 
trol. A six-inch dynamic speaker 
is combined in the set. The vibrator 
is shielded to cut out mechanical 
noises. 


REED-PRENTICE CORP., 
Worcester, Mass., has just brought 
out a vertical milling and die sink- 
ing machine with a vertical motor 
drive. It features ten spindle 
speeds and six feeds. 


THE ROCKWOOD MFG., CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., offers a portable 
factory truck for toting electric 


New Product 
News 


motors or gas engines up to 500 
lb. weight. This unit makes it pos- 
sible to change motors quickly in 
case of break-down on production 
machines; also to supply power for 
a single machine in a group con- 
nected to line shafting. 


General purpose milling cutter 
tipped with Carboloy is offered by 
the CARBOLOY COMPANY, 
INC., Detroit, Mich. It is not in- 
tended to replace special cutters 
designed for high-production jobs, 
but should be of great advantage 
on short-run general purpose work. 


What is said to be a very low 
priced but dependable pyrometer 
for production installations has 
been developed by the RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, Ill. It 
differs from conventional designs 
in that it has a total internal re- 
sistance of only ten ohms as com- 
pared with 300 to 960 ohms. 


GEORGE SCHERR CO., New 
York, N. Y., has added a line of 
universal gear testers designed for 
rapid production inspection. The 
tester shows the combined error 
rather than individual detailed er- 
rors. 


Compact, light-weight squeeze 
riveter of 20 ton capacity has been 
developed by the Hanna Engineer- 
ing Works, Chicago, Ill. Will 
handle rivets % in. diameter cold 
and % in. hot and can enter out 
of the way places. 


THE LEES-BRADNER CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, comes out with an 
inspection machine for accurately 
measuring the lead of helical gear- 
ing. It operates on a rather novel 
principle said to assure precision. 


A pamphlet entitled “Bearings 
Which Simplify Design,” just is- 
sued by the NEW DEPARTURE 
MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., describes 
ball bearings for front-wheel, final- 
drive-pinion, differential-gear, and 
rear-wheel mounting, the latter two 
bearings representing a departure 
toward totally inclosed bearings 
which are lubricated for life. We 
understand that these bearings are 
standard equipment in the new 
Oldsmobile Six. 
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| Automobile Consumers and Dealers 


Inasmuch as the President of the United States and the Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin have approved the Motor Vehicle Retailing Trade Code to en- 
courage more employment, shorten hours ahd increase pay, and to elevate the 
Automobile Industry to a higher plane, we, the undersi 
to this Code as being fair to consumers and dealers alike and do offer 


$100.00 REWARD 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE to any Automobile Salesman, Company or Indi- 

vidual who furnishes us with conclusive evidence satisfactory to the Milwau- 
| kee County Executive Committee, and which results in a conviction of a viola- 
| tion of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Retailing Trade Code, covering Over Al- 

lowances on Used Cars, Price Cutting, Gratuities, Free Accessories or any 
other item of equipment’ givgn free with the purchase of a New Car. 


Milwaukee County Executive Committee 


ROOM 824—BRUMDER BLDG. 


——— —— 


—— 


gned, subscribe 100% 
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From the Milwaukee Journal. 





Self-Government in Business! 





Cabinet Officers 
Study Price-Fixing 


Government's Relation 
To Subject Sought With 


Trade Commission's Help 


W ASHINGTON — Important among 
the week’s activities here was the con- 
firmation of a study on the relation- 
ship of the government to price-fixing 
being made by four cabinet members. 

Those cabinet members conducting 
the price-fixing study are Secretaries 
Perkins, Wallace, Roper and Attorney 
General Cummings. The Department 
of Justice also is playing a part and 
informed observers say the participa- 
tion of this branch of the governmental 
service puts real force into the survey. 

Informed quarters feel this activity 
raises a real warning against the 
things NRA previously told industry 
were entirely proper. Maetters having 
to do with trade practices, rates and 
prices used to absorb. the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
activities against violations of the anti- 
trust laws, but in this particular study 
the Commission seems to be pushed into 
the background, at least for the pres- 
ent. The Commission’s report on the 
steel code raked alleged price-fixing 
fore and aft and this has heightened 
concern over the distinct contrast in 
the Commission and the NRA policies. 

The eabinet committee has no fixed 
plan before it and has not determined 
upon any pre-conceived policy. It is 
said, however, that the committee has 
given thought to the fact that with 
production costs rather well known by 
reason of code provisions, prices might 
also be determined, perhaps with them 
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established at minima industry would 
be slow to accept voluntarily. The 
NRA Consumers’ Advisory Board, in 
its attacks on price fixing, launched 
prior to the Federal Trade Commission 
foray on the steel code, undoubtedly 
has been an increasing element of 
strength in the drive against price-fix- 
ing, no matter how thoroughly justified 
under the NRA codes. 


Briggs Nets $1,591,425 


DETROIT—The Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company reports for 1933 net 
profit of $1,591,425, compared with net 
loss of $1,896,422 in 1932. 
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NRA Effects Agreement 
Composing Budd Dispute 


Lay-Offs To Be Made In 
Accordance With Rules 
of N.A.C.C. Settlement 


WASHINGTON—Marking the first 
adjustment of an automotive labor dis- 
pute since the President’s settlement of 
the controversy in the Detroit area, 
General Johnson announced on March 
z9 that an agreement had been reached 
in the Budd case which had been ac- 
cepted by both parties. 

The case has been composed, accord- 
ing to NRA, on the following basis: 

1.—It is understood that in the pro- 
duction and shipping departments dur- 
ing the next 90 days, Mr. Budd will re- 
employ at least one of the strikers out 
of every two men hired. It must be un- 
derstood that there will probably not be 
any great increase of the total force, 
but replacements will create consider- 
able employment. 

2.—In laying off men, he agrees to 
lay them off in line with the provisions 
of the President’s agreement reached 
with the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

3.—In addition, but with no connec- 
tion with paragraphs 1 and 2, on his 
own motion, Mr. Budd spontaneously 
offered to undertake a clean-up opera- 
tion at his plant in order to relieve the 
distress of some of the strikers. While 
this employment will be of short dura- 
tion and at wages appropriate to the 
job, it is hoped that it will help a part 
of the men. 


City Machine Names Johnson 


DAYTON, O.—City Machine and 
Tool Works has appointed Don F. John- 
son and Company, Inc., with offices at 
156 Main Street at Terrace, Buffalo, 
N. Y., as its representative in the Buf- 
falo district for the Cimatool-Paulins 
drill jigs and locks. 





Scene from "The Light," a religious production written by Ottis Lucas, 

Studebaker sales promotion manager, and sponsored by the Scottish 

Rite bodies of South Bend. It played to capacity houses for a week 

in South Bend's Masonic Temple, and plans are under way for its 
presentation this summer in Chicago 
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Coded Industries Ordered To Establish 


LaborAdjustmentCommitteesbytheNRA 


WASHINGTON—Reorganization of 
the National Recovery Administration 
assumed definite shape with the issu- 
ance of General Hugh S. Johnson’s 
order requiring all coded industries to 
set up industrial relations committees 
or boards to adjust labor disputes and 
appointment of labor and consumer ad- 
visers to the administration member of 
code authorities. W. A. Harriman, first 
assistant administrator, has been as- 
signed to supervise and coordinate the 
reorganization and functioning of NRA. 
Some phases of the reorganization were 
reported briefly in Automotive Indus- 
tries last week. 

The creation of these industrial rela- 
tions board by the coded industries is 
another step looking toward self-gov- 
ernment by industry and consequently 
becomes a form of NRA decentraliza- 
tion. Such boards already have been 
appointed by such industries as auto- 
mobile, cotton textile and bituminous 
coal and in personnel include one em- 
ployer and one employee representa- 
tive, and a neutral chairman. The new 
boards required under the Johnson 
order are to be established immediately. 

Advisers for labor and consumer 
groups are to be selected by General 
Johnson from lists submitted by NRA’s 
Labor and Consumers’ Advisory 
Boards. Organized labor is considered 
to have scored a partial victory in the 
decision to appoint these advisers. Op- 
position developed previously when 
labor asked representation on code au- 
thorities. These advisers, while not 
members of the authorities or expected 
to attend the meetings except by invi- 
tation, will, however, have free access 
to the minutes of meetings. Likewise 
they will have the right “to appear be- 
fore the code authority to make state- 
ments of specific subjects.” 

All information concerning the in- 
dustries to which the labor and con- 
sumer advisers are assigned must be 
kept confidential and the advisers also 
must confine their reports, advice and 
recommendations regarding the various 
industries to the administration mem- 
ber of the code authority, the divisional 
administrator and the appropriate ad- 
visory board. 

Industries whose codes do not spe- 
cifically require them to create such 
agencies to handle labor disputes and 
complaints are now required to set up 
such boards. Reports on personnel, 
scope and functions of these committees 
must be forwarded immediately to the 
administrator. Other industries, whose 
codes do require the creation of such 
boards, are to proceed in the appoint- 
ment upon the standards of NRA’s of- 
ficial manual for adjustment of com- 
plaints (Bulletin No. 7). The manual 
suggests that boards or committees be 
composed of an equal number of repre- 





sentatives of employers and employees 
who will, in their turn choose an addi- 
tional member to be chairman. 

The administration member of each 
code authority will be a member of the 
board or committee “without vote but 
with veto, subject to review by NRA 
and will be responsible to NRA for the 
proper functioning of the committee.” 
Also boards or committees may create 
divisional, regional or local agencies as 
seem desirable or necessary. 

A labor policy board is also to be ap- 
pointed to “consider all problems in- 
volving the labor provisions of codes 
and all questions of labor policy such 
as hours and wages, differentials, con- 
ditions of labor, inconsistencies in codes 
for similar industries, etc.” The board 
is to consist of a chairman selected by 
General Johnson and one representative 
each from Labor, Industrial, and Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Boards, and from the 
Planning and Research and Legal divi- 
sions. 

Opposition to W. A. Harriman, first 
assistant to General Johnson, in charge 
of reorganization, has been voiced by 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Mr. Green 
also objects to the policy board set-up, 
expressing the opinion that with only 
one labor representative on this board, 
the handling of disputes will be one- 
sided and that the new board will ap- 
parently conflict with other agencies. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding purpose 
behind the ordered reorganization is to 
move into the administrative stage and 
begin a concerted drive for enforce- 
ment codes. Several additions have 
been made to the legal staff and a liti- 
gation division, under direction of Gen- 
eral Counsel Donald Richberg, has been 
established to relieve the Department 
of Justice of the increasing NRA work. 
However, the new division will operate 
under this department. 






In addition to the policy boards to 
handle the problems of labor, trade 
practices and organization of code au- 
thorities, under the reorganization plan, 
each of the seven divisional deputies 
will have assistants for enforcement, 
code authority organization and ad- 
ministration. 

There is current a feeling that for a 
short time at least there is going to be 
more direct control of industry by gov- 
ernment than heretofore, but that the 
plan does anticipate the eventual de- 
centralization of NRA and the develop- 
ment of greater self-policing by indus- 
try. 

Even under the reorganization plan 
there is no certainty that the Federal 
Trade Commission will not become an 
important factor in enforcement of 
NRA violations; certainly it will if the 
White House says so. 


Goard Heads 
AC Manufacturing 


FLINT—L. Clifford Goard has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of general manufacturing manager of 
the AC Spark Plug Co., according to 
an announcement by F. S. Kimmerling, 
president. Louis B. Berg has been 
named technical advisor on Mr. Kim- 
merling’s staff. 


Armstrong Elects Prentis 
LANCASTER, PA.—H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., first vice-president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., has been elected 
president, succeeding J. J. Evans, who 
has become chairman of the board. 


Ainsworth Earns $105,362 


DETROIT—Ainsworth Manufactur- 
ing Corp. earned $105,362, after 
charges, in 1933, as.against a net loss 
of $220,171 in the previous year. 








Interior of the town 
car body Brewster is 
offering on a modi- 
fied 127-in. wheel- 
base, Ford V8 
chassis. The modi- 
fications in the chas- 
sis include dual 
mufflers, booster 
brakes and im- 
proved springing. 
An exterior view © 
the car which lists 
at $3,500, appeared 
in Automotive In- 
dustries last week. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Improvement in general business 
continued last week. Retail trade 
held up well despite the unseason- 
able weather in many sections of 
the country. Easter buying was at 
a good level and exceeded expecta- 
tions. A good showing was made 
in most branches of industrial 
activity, although a slight reces- 
sion occurred in steel operations. 
Production of bituminous coal was 
above the level in the winter of 
1929-30, and the output of elec- 
tricity was at the highest level 
since last September. 


Freight Loadings Drop 


Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended March 24 totaled 
608,462 cars, which marks a de- 
crease of 17,311 cars below those 
during the preceding week, an in- 
crease of 128,503 cars above those 
a year ago and an increase of 
47,344 cars above those two years 
ago. 


Slight Shift in Food Prices 


Retail food prices during the two 
weeks ended February 27, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, declined 0.2 per cent. The 
general average was 108.1 per cent 
of the 1913 level, as against 108.3 
on February 13 and 105.8 on 
January 30. The current level is 
20 per cent above the low point 
reached last April. 


Power Production Tops 1933 


Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry 
in the United States during the 
week ended March 24 was 17.6 per 
cent above that a year ago. 


Good Week for Lumbermen 


New orders received at the lum- 
ber mills during the week ended 
March 24 were the largest, with 
one exception, for any week since 
last November. Production was 69 
per cent above that a year ago, 
while shipments showed a gain of 
24 per cent. 


Spindles Are Busy 


There were 30,992,496 cotton 
spinning spindles in place in the 
United States during February, of 
which 26,355,498 were in operation 
at some time during the month, 
as against 25,653,324 during the 
preceding month and 23,669,146 
during February, 1933. 


Crude Oil Production Steady 


Average daily crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended March 24 
amounted to 2,389,800 barrels, as 
against 2,378,100 barrels for the 
preceding week and 2,249,650 bar- 
rels for a year ago. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices for the 
week ended March 31 stood at 74.0, 
as against 74.1 the week before 
and 74.6 two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks for the 
week ended March 28 showed an 
increase of $2,000,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills and a decrease 
of $4,000,000 in holdings of bills 
bought in the open market. Hold- 
ings of government securities re- 
mained unchanged. 








Allis Has New Tractor 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company reports net 
loss after charges and interest of $2,- 
893,905 in 1933 against a loss of $2,- 
955,043 in 19382. Sales last year totaled 
$13,286,768 as compared with $14,764,- 
064 in the preceding year. Current as- 
Sets including $3,980,488 cash and $2,- 
559,867 marketable securities, amounted 
to $26,334,503 on Dec. 31, 1933, against 
current liabilities of $2,879,860. 

The annual report also reveals that 
a new two-plow cultivating tractor will 
be ready for the 1934 market. 
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Auto-Lite and Moto- 
Meter Merger Near 


TOLEDO—Stockholders meeting of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. will be con- 
tinued in recess until approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission to necessary 
security qualification is received. 

The total issue of Auto-Lite stock with 
a market value of $9,000,000 has been 
registered under the securities act of 
1933. Of the total, 300,000 shares of 
Auto-Lite will be set aside for exchange 
for 750,000 shares of Moto Meter Gauge 
and Equipment Corporation and the 
44,925 shares of Treasury stock held by 
Auto-Lite will be qualified at the same 
time to make it available for public 
issue later. 

It has been announced that R. G. 
Martin, executive head of Moto Meter, 
will become a vice-president and direc- 
tor of Auto-Lite. H. E. Talbot, Jr., 
Russell McGee and L. F. Stoll, all of 
New York, are slated to become di- 
rectors. 

At a recessed meeting of Auto-Lite 
last week, J. A. Minch, vice-president; 
R. J. Skinner, assistant treasurer; Paul 
J. Dailey, assistant secretary, and John 
Shotwell, auditor, were elected direc- 
tors to serve until the merger is made 
effective. Jansen Noyes of Hemphill, 
Noyes and Co., and Percy Johnston of 
Chemical National Bank were dropped 
from the Auto Lite directorate. 


Timken Roller Bearing Has 
1933 Income of $2,172,850 


CANTON, OHIO—Net profit of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. and sub- 
sidiaries for 1933 was $2,172,850, after 
all charges. This contrasts with net 
loss of $482,827 in the preceding year. 
The Dec. 31, 1933, balance sheet shows 
current assets of $22,828,788, including 
$14,210,259 cash and marketable se- 
curities, against current liabilities of 
$1,572,149 at the end of 1932. 


Hoover S. B. Reports 


ANN ARBOR—Hoover Steel Ball 
Company sustained a net loss after all 
charges of $30,500 in 1933 compared 
with net loss of $224,279 in previous 
year. 





Accessory shipments to jobbers 





Parts Sales Boom 


(MEMA Indexes) 
(1925=100) 


Original Equipment Shipments to Car 
SRT eS ae ee ae 
Service parts shipments to jobbers 


Shop equipment shipments to jobbers. ..... 
Combined index all shipments ... 


Katte, «0 Rl 109 74 45 
+ er 118 102 84 
Seethiavs “ae 65 77 40 
59 57 34 

Botan ooys 106 78 50 
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Rumely Rejoins Hudson 


DETROIT—Vincent P. Rumely has 
returned to the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
where he had previously served in the 





Vincent P. Rumely 


production department. He is now di- 
vision superintendent in charge of 
trimming, car assembling, domestic and 
export shipping. 


Management Should 
Offset Wage Increases 


(Continued from page 436) 


ginning to give promise of a return. 

Mr. Ford was asked if on the as- 
sumption that what he said about wages 
is true could it also be considered true 
regarding higher priced materials. 

“Tt should be true all the way 
through,” Mr. Ford answered, “but 
unfortunately it is not, because when 
you get into the field of material supply 
you run up against the financial state 
of mind again. You meet a great top- 
heavy corporation that practically con- 
trolls some basic material and you find 
that that corporation’s main interest is 
not in its commodity at all], but in its 
financial organization. 

“Its prime interest is not in turning 
out whatever the commodity may be, 
but dividends. It thinks in terms of 
tonnage and what it yields in divi- 
dends. 

“They say ‘business is good, let’s 
boost our prices’,’” Mr. Ford continued. 
“They boost their prices and business 
slacks off again, and they are sur- 
prised and puzzled. They forget there 
is nobody who can pay the increased 
prices in their country except our own 
people—and if they haven’t got the 
price demanded they simply don’t buy. 

“The only thing that can affect the 
cost of materials is wages without im- 
proved managément. And higher 
wages plus improved management re- 
duce cost, so where is the reason for a 
rise in prices? Price boosting doesn’t 
rise out of materials and labor, but out 
of finance and control. 

“Prices should be coming down. Dur- 
ing this slack period we should have 
learned more efficient methods ‘and we 
should have acquired so much more 
skill as to give the world what it needs 
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in greater quantity of better quality at 
lower prices.” 

Replying to a query on the probable 
production of the Ford Motor Company 
for this year, Mr. Ford said he had not 
given the subject much thought, adding 
that his company would make all the 
cars the public wanted to buy and 
estimated that figure at about 1,000,000 
units. 


Higher Costs Force 
Car Prices Up 


(Continued from page 437) 


General Motors advanced Pontiac 
prices $20. Chevrolet increased sched- 
ules $380 on the Master, $25 on the 
Standard and $20 on trucks. LaSalle 
raised all models $100. Cadillac eight 
went up $150 with Fisher bodies. and 
$200 with Fleetwood bodies; the vari- 
ous twelve-cylinder models were ad- 
vanced $200 while the sixteen was up- 
ped $300. On the Buick, series 50 went 
up $65, series 60 up $75-$100, and series 
90 up $100 to $130. 

Studebaker increased prices $25 on 
the Dictator and Commander lines and 
$50 on the President. 

The $75 increase on the Buick 60 
line applied only to the four-door sedan 
and the victoria coupe, all other models 
on this chassis being up $100. On the 
90 chassis, the advance was also $100 
except that the 7-pass. limousine was 
increased $120 and the sport coupe $130. 

Chrysler Six prices were increased as 
follows: All models up $50 except 
brougham, which was increased $40, and 
the rumble seat and convertible coupes, 
which were advanced $55. 

In the case of Chrysler Corporation 
units increases were made effective mid- 
night April 1 and affected unfilled 
orders whether by consumers or dealers 
and also cars in transit and not fully 
paid for. Stocks of cars in dealers 
hands, of course, are also affected, re- 
sulting in additional gross profit to 
dealers on such cars. 

The policy differed materially from 
that of General Motors, whose price in- 
creases are not effective on cars already 
on order provided orders are certified by 
April 5, in the case of both consumers 
and dealers. Taking unfilled orders 
into account, G.M. price increases so 
far as factory revenue is concerned, 
probably won’t be effective until well 
beyond middle of April. 

Unless price increases should ma- 
terially reduce new car purchases, it 
is not impossible that April production 
may hit close to 385,000 to 400,000 ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates. Un- 
filled orders of several major producers 
at present production schedules would 
require approximately 20 days to fill. 
With good weather making its appear- 
ance sales took a considerable jump last 
week with indications that retail do- 
mestic passenger car deliveries will in- 
crease rapidly during next few weeks. 

Material increases in factory output 
of cars and trucks during the closing 






days of March served to raise the pro- 
duction estimate for that month back 
to Automotive Industries, original esti- 
mate of 340,000. It is quite possible 
that final compilations may result in 
raising the total even beyond this point, 
making the first quarter total not far 
under the three-quarter million mark. 
Chevrolet announced March produc- 
tion of 110,000 cars with output now 
regularly above 5,000 daily and an in- 
formally estimated schedule for April 
of some 125,000 cars and trucks. 
Hudson produced 17,920 in March 
with a schedule of 21,000 for April. If 
achieved this will put Hudson ahead of 
entire year 1933 by May 1. Production 
last week exceeded 5,000 units, making 
it the biggest week since February, 
1930. Employment is now approxi- 
mately five times March last year. 
Dodge passenger car deliveries last 
week was just under 3,000 for an 11 
per cent gain. Eleven hundred twelve 
trucks were also delivered. Total re- 
tail deliveries to March 31 are in excess 
of 30,000 cars and trucks. Unofficial 
estimates place Dodge March produc- 
tion at around 24,000 units with April 
schedules well ahead of this mark. 
Pontiac production in March 
14,891. 
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CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 
American Transit Company, Cleveland, 
| A pe etre eee e- Sept. 22-27 
Cleveland (Automotive Service Indus- 
NEE, So chee awe kab Osa wes ed Nov. 19-23 
MEETINGS 
SAE Tractor Meeting, Milwaukee, 
April 18-19 
American. Welding Society, New York 
Bip Bk hE th ik AS TPR April 26 
U. s. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
RP RE Ee eS ree ee ee May 1-4 
National ietbonn Mfrs. Assoc., Cleve- 
oS i ae are ay 16-18 
American Petroleum Institute, Pitts- 
OES case aclaieediid en bene ones May 22-24 
A.E. Summer Meeting, Saranac 
ee eRe ee eee June 17-22 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
pS" A ae See June 95-29 
American Chemical Society, Cleveland, 
a aa in ia asia Sea Sept. 10-14 
American Welding Society, New York 
MEE LOG cRAGs 5:6 Scbs was aula awetied anne Oct. 1-5 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Natl. Automobile cee of Com- 


merce, New York, N. Y. ........ June 7 
Natl. Safety Council, Meveliad: O., Oct. i- 


CONVENTIONS 


American Gear Mfg. Assoc., Wilkins- 
Bure, Pe. CARRGAD © ocescccncucs May 3-4 
American Society for Metals, New York _ 
AR AER EES: Oct. 1-5 
International Foundry Congress, Phila- 
TS G55. avdce ‘4iasnue 0506 Seem Oct. 22-26 
American Foundrymen’s Assoc., Phila- 
EN Poisor4's os o0G4u ents ares Oct. 22-26 


EXPOSITION 
Natl. Exposition of Power & Mechanical 
Engineering (Biennial) New York, 
i a ee ae ete Dec. 3-8 
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